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INTRODUCTION 

Mr. Richards has asked me to write for him a hand- 
book of the latest practical methods of sea-angling for 
sport, and without any of the usual prefatory apology, 
praise of this particular branch of fishing, description of 
the scenery, thie brrds, the fisherfolk, such as come in so 
handy to make a book " pan out " over a given number 
of pages. This course I am quite content to take, as it 
relieves me of the necessity of drawing on a literary style 
of doubtful quality, and enables me to plunge forthwith 
into the purely practical aspect of my subject. Presum- 
ably, however, a word may be permitted as to the title 
chosen for the book. Sea and Coast Fishing ! some 
will object : why two names for one pastime ? and not 
even the sub-title will explain the difficulty. Well, the 
meaning was simply this. So many people are deterred 
from joining the ranks of amateur sea -fishers by the 
indifferent sport obtainable, at any rate in the summer 
holiday season, from most of our piers, and the indifferent 
pleasure afforded by tossing in a small boat on an unruly 
sea, that it is my aim in a portion of this book to indicate 
to them methods and localities that offer sport with most 
of our sea -fish — of those, at any rate, like the bass. 
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mackerel, and whiting, that chiefly attract the amateur 
— in water no more turbulent than the river Thames at 
Richmond. This estuary -fishing, as distinguished from 
what I have preferred to style " coast-fishing," i.e, off the 
open coast, has not, I venture to think, been made of 
sufficient importance by previous authors (including him 
who here offends again), for it has a few special features 
of great technical interest, and it is at times very enjoy- 
able, not alone for those whose nervous system shuns 
the deeper and more ruffled waters outside, but even for 
old sportsmen who know all that there is to know of the 
pollack- and whiting-grounds in the offing, of bottom- 
fishing for bream or cod, whiffing for mackerel, or night- 
fishing for conger. Not that it is my intention in these 
pages to omit descriptions of any of these methods familiar 
to the practised sea -fisherman. I shall begin at the 
beginning, taking for granted indeed that folks want to 
know how to catch sea-fish with rod or hand-line, par- 
ticularly if they can do so without any chance of either 
sea-sickness or shipwreck, but also taking for granted 
their absolute ignorance of the how, when, and where. I 
address myself, then, to the beginner and not primarily 
to my fellow British Sea Anglers ; though if these do me 
the kindness of taking up the book, they may, with the 
help of the index, find perchance some new wrinkle, 
especially as regards new localities. 

And here, I think, these brief introductory remarks 
may end. The plan of the following half-dozen chapters 
is sufficiently simple to need no explanation : the fish, 
tackle, baits, and the how, when, and where of the art, 
are subdivisions that must surely suggest themselves in 
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any review of the subject. Of the illustrations I will say 
only this : that the photographs were, in every case but, 
I think, two, taken specially for the book ; and that in the 
case of the drawings there is no need to make even 
this solitary exception, since every piece of tackle that 
figures in these pages was drawn under my own eye 
from models lent by the various makers. No favouritism 
has been shown in this. Each maker was invited to lend 
anything novel ; I used my own judgment ; the tackles 
were drawn and returned to their owners. And they 
make, at any rate, I venture to hope, a somewhat welcome 
change from the trade blocks, with the use of which some 
of us have too freely economised in previous books. 
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THE FISH 

Of the many hundreds of fishes that swim in the world's 
seas, comparatively few have hitherto been captured by 
the amateur. Some kinds are too large, others too small, 
for his methods ; some, again, live only in the deeper 
water, many miles from land, which, save when occasionally 
becalmed at sea, he rarely tries with his tackle and baits ; 
others rarely, if ever, take any manner of known bait, and 
have to be captured in some form of net. A few, indeed, 
which might, from what we know of their habits, take 
a bait readily enough, live in such situations as render it 
almost impossible, at any rate for those who fish for 
amusement only, to place a bait within their reach. For 
the last twenty years and more I have enjoyed a good 
deal of fishing in English seas, yet out of the hundred and 
sixty or hundred and seventy different kinds of British 
sea-fish, I have managed to hook no more than forty 
species,^ while other seas and oceans, which I have perhaps 

1 These are : Bass, bream, coal-fish, cod, conger, dabs (long rough and 
sand-), dog-fishes (nurse, rowhound, and spur-dog), dory, father-lasher, flounder, 
garfish, gurnards, (grey, red, sapphirine and piper), homelyn ray, mackerel, 
pipe-fish, plaice, pollack, poor-cod, pout, sand-eel, sand-smelt, scad, sea- 
scorpion, sharks (blue and porbeagle), skate, sole, turbot, weevers (greater and 
lesser), >yhiti'ng and wrasses (ballan, striped and cook). 

B 
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fished as much as many not vowed to a seafaring life, 
have added only another score ^ to the total, most of these 
having been caught on the coasts of Australia. Yet this 
basket, which includes neither the river-eel, a salt-water 
breeder that I have more than once caught at sea, nor 
such miscellanea as the lobster and octopus, which are not 
fishes at all, is perhaps sufficiently respectable to bear out 
Dr. Kingsley in his eloquent praise of sea-fishing quoted 
on an earlier page of this little book. Nor is the list given 
in the footnote a complete one of the fish taken by 
amateurs even in our own seas, since the herring and shad, 
hake and ling, must at any rate be added, and probably 
several more. The latest addition to the sea-fisher's game, 
brought to my notice by my friend Mr. Pablo Larios of 
Gibraltar (Master of the Calpe Hounds), is the tunny — 
such at least his boatman declares it to be, though from 
the photographs I half suspect a bonito, a closely allied 
species — which he catches on rod and line, weighing as 
much as 60 lbs. I intend revisiting the Straits of 
Gibraltar — where I have before now caught half a dozen 
less ambitious kinds of fish — at the first opportunity. 
Personally, I should regard a fifty-pound tunny once a 
week as none too high compensation for compulsory 
residence on the Rock ! 

There are many ways of catching these sea-fish, and in 
giving those which I have in the long-run found most 
successful, I hope I may not be interpreted as disapproving 

1 In the Mediterranean : Dorata, muraena, sarago, and red and grey mullet. 
In the Atlantic (about 33" N.) : Black-mouthed dog-fish. On the coast of New 
South Wales : Black bream, flathead, fortescue, groper, ground-shark leather- 
jacket, morwong, nannygai, red rock-cod, sand-whiting, schnapper, sergeant 
baker, stingray, and traglin. 
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of the many others. We all have our prejudices in sport, 
as well as in the less serious issues of life, and no man 
can do more than share with others the methods that have 
given himself satisfaction. On the equally successful ways 
of not catching them I suspect we are more agreed : the 
haphazard use of any kind of tackle and bait, at any 
season and any time of tide, at any depth and in any 
locality — in short, the systematic pursuit of the fish in 
absolute ignorance of its food-preferences, its haunts, and 
its migrations — should be above criticism where sparing 
the fish is the chief object. Such conscientious policy 
may, of course, fail now and again, just as, on the other 
hand, the most thoughtful study of every detail may like- 
wise fail. These are the chances of fishing. But there is 
very rarely an All Fools' Day at sea, and the man who 
does not trouble about mastering the details of the art 
will get '* left." Elaborate study of the mathematics of 
winches, of applied energy and resultant forces, as affecting 
the equilibrium of the rod and bend of the hook, I do 
not believe to be necessary. These matters are worried 
out by the tackle - makers ; and, although it is a very 
excellent thing for a man to be able to splice a rod or tie 
a knot, just as it is very desirable that he should have 
some knowledge of sailing or even rowing a boat, there 
are business men who get just a fortnight's holiday in the 
year, and who would like to know just enough of the fish 
and how to catch them to fill in some spare hours of that 
holiday, and to keep the hostages that they have given to 
fortune from pelting the doors of bathing-machines, or 
their neighbours' dogs, with those stones which the sea 
casts up so lavishly on some coasts, to the sore temptation 
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of little naughty boys. To these, in great measure, I 
address myself in these pages, telling them something of 
the fish, the tackles and the baits devised for their 
destruction, and then of the best methods, the best 
seasons, and the best places for sport. 

The fish, as any one knows who has stood for two 
minutes before a fishmonger's shop, are either flat or 
round — the plaice and turbot, sole and flounder, being 
typical of the former ; while the cod, herring, and grey 
mullet may represent the latter. Rather apart from these 
anatomically, though not, I regret to say, in their fond- 
ness for fish -baits, are the sharks, dog-fishes, and rays, 
cartilaginous fishes that include both round and flat types, 
with the strange monk-fish as a sort of link. Now, each 
kind of fish, the flat and the round (we will for the moment 
omit all consideration of the cartilaginous vermin), has 
certain peculiarities, of both structure and behaviour, that 
somewhat closely affect the methods of the amateur 
fisherman. The trawler, it is true, scoops them all up, 
flat or round, and beyond a somewhat empiric knowledge 
of the grounds they frequent his concern for the specific 
differences of the groups or individuals is slight indeed. 
The angler, however, goes about his work differently. It 
is of the greatest importance to him, for instance, to know 
of the flat fish that they have small mouths, that they 
affect a sandy ground, passing most of their lives close to 
the bottom, and that they are comparatively stationary in 
a district, not gadding about like mackerel or whiting 
His acquaintance with the round fish, on the other hand, 
will soon show him that they may feed at any depth, the 
same fish seeking its food at various distances from the 
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surface, according to wind and weather ; some prefer a 
sandy, others a rocky, home ; and the majority of them 
move about, from deep to shallow water, or even consider- 
able distances up and down the coast, doubtless in pursuit 
of some small restless larval food, with the exact life- 
history of which we are imperfectly acquainted. These 
simple facts, reduced to a practical meaning, warn us that, 
whereas plaice and dabs can be caught on the right 
grounds almost all the year, many of the round kinds 
have their season, the bass and mackerel being generally 
regarded as summer, the whiting and cod as winter, fish. 
Again, while the ground-feeders are caught with bottom- 
tackle only from a pier or anchored boat, many of the 
more mobile round fish may be caught from a boat moving 
under sail or oars or merely drifting with the tide — a 
method particularly suitable in estuaries, as given in some 
detail in the concluding chapter of this book. 

Fish, like birds, go by a great many names, often 
having no meaning whatever outside a particular county 
or district, and it is quite possible that some one taking 
up this book on the coast of, say, Yorkshire or Aberdeen, 
may find in the footnote on page 1 7 apparent omissions of 
the commonest sea -fish of his neighbourhood, though a 
little inquiry will show him that I name the fish differently. 
My friend "John Bickerdyke" (Angling -Editor oi The 
Field) has collected these local names in his Badminton 
and other volumes, and I shall not take up space with 
them here, as it is very difficult to make such lists com- 
plete, and their use when curtailed is only very slight. 
The occurrence of so many aliases, however, renders 
some little caution necessary in visiting new districts, 
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especially when the local names are carelessly rendered 
by non- fishermen residing in the neighbourhood. I 
recollect, as a case in point, being assured last November 
by a resident of that quaint old Essex town, Maldon-on- 
Blackwater, that I should almost certainly hook brill on 
the evening tide. A fishing-boat, with two hands, had 
been reserved by wire, and I certainly looked forward to 
adding yet another fish to my list of catches. The so- 
called " brill," however, turned out to be " Wills," an 
abbreviation in its turn of " Whiting-wills," otherwise my 
old, but not esteemed, friend, the pout — a fish that, on 
account no doubt of its wide distribution in our seas, as well 
as its unconquerable fondness for almost any bait dropped 
within half a fathom of the rocks, and consequent 
familiarity in every maritime dialect, seems to rejoice in a 
greater variety of trivial names than any other sea-fish. 
In the brief notes that follow, the British fish are taken 
first and in the order — though this again is a matter of 
taste — in which they seem to me likely to attract the 
average sportsman. 

To the Bass may, I think, be assigned first place, for 
the fish is the joy of those who habitually catch it and 
the despair of those who as regularly fail. Wherever 
there is an estuary, the bass need be looked for nowhere 
else, except under unusual conditions of weather, and I 
have caught more bass this season and last in the estuai'y 
of the river Teign, in Devon, than in the twenty previous 
seasons put together. The more practical details of this 
river -fishing for bass are considered in a later chapter, 
and it may here suffice to notice the apparent fact, so far 
as we know it (which is not far), that shoals of small bass. 
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from five pounds in weight down to as many ounces — the 
fish that one weighs in ounces being far more numerous 
than those weighed in pounds — ascend the river with every 
tide, those of a size keeping in one shoal, and a few old 
fish (** cobblers," they call them in Devonshire) seem to 
lie in the deeps of the river all through the summer. 
There is, it must be frankly admitted, a Hberal measure 
of hypothesis about this conclusion, since the continued 
presence of large bass in the holes can be established 
only on the strength of repeated captures in the same 
spot. On still, warm mornings, between daybreak and 
perhaps seven o'clock, the smaller fish are sometimes seen 
in their hundreds, perhaps thousands, breaking the surface 
like trout, and doubtless feeding on the sand-eels and 
mackerel-brit. The least ripple on the water is sufficient 
to put them down, and they do not again come to the 
surface until sunset — not even then indeed unless the wind 
dies away. Watching the bass of an early morning, 
before the town is astir, is an enjoyable experience, 
second only to catching them ; but the Publisher's stern 
injunction to be practical (and not "gas"!) must restrain 
my raptures and be my excuse for thus lightly passing 
over the artistic side of the sport. As far as the Teign 
goes, the eventual destination of these bass that come up 
on each flowing tide would seem to be the shallows that 
stretch muddily from the gasworks towards Newton ; but 
whether the fish invariably return with each ebb to the 
open sea is, even to resident sportsmen who have watched 
them all their lives, a matter of uncertainty, the cries of 
the wheeling gulls being the only indication of the where- 
abouts of moving shoals. The large bass of the Teign 
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keep in the neighbourhood of some sunken rocks ; hence, no 
doubt, the rarity with which a bass occurs in the salmon- 
nets, for these nets cannot be shot round the rocks, and 
the smaller bass that frequent the salmon-grounds are not 
retained by the large mesh prescribed by the Salmon 
Board. Where there is no estuary in the neighbourhood 
of a seaside town, there may nevertheless be bass in the 
summer, only they wiil live somewhat differently, prowling 
amid the submerged woodwork of piers, or feeding in the 
breakers, within a few yards of the beach. Different 
tackles and baits are therefore required, and these will be 
described and, where necessary, figured hereafter. Bass 
are predatory fish wherever there is the chance of a feed 
of sand-eels or fry; but the larger bass at any rate 
appreciate a meal of " high " offal, and this is why bass 
are often found in the crab-pots when the weather has 
been rough enough to keep the crabbers ashore for days 
and consequently unable to renew the stale baits. This, 
too, is why some anglers have been so successful in the 
use of decayed ray's liver, though I never did any good 
with it myself. The fish feeds at all depths, according 
to the particular kind of food sought or available and the 
state of wind and weather, and, particularly, of temperature, 
for the time being. When hooked, it fights desperately 
if in condition, sheering round the boat, or under the pier, 
like a gigantic mackerel, and running line off the winch 
again and again. A good deal has been said and written 
on the habit of retaining small bass that weigh only a 
few ounces, and it certainly seems a pity that the fish 
should not be given a change of growing to more sporting 
size. The difficulty, however, about returning the majority 
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of these midgets to the water, with any reasonable hope 
of their recovery, has always been the wholesome dread 
in which anglers not unreasonably stand of their prickly 
back fin. It is all very well, they say, to deprecate the 
killing of such small fish, which take the hook meant for 
their elders, without so much as " by your leave " ; but the 
only safe way of unhooking them without wounding your 
fingers has hitherto been either to put your foot on them 
or to knock them senseless with a " priest " or stretcher. 
The " priest," which is figured more appropriately in the 
paragraph on the conger, is a leaded truncheon of box- 
wood, ten or twelve inches long, and loaded at one end 
with lead. It is very handy for the treatment of unruly 
fish, and a coup de grdce is, after all, more humane to the 
fish themselves. To say that the love of sport is synonym- 
ous with cruel instincts is an exaggeration only worthy 
of "Ouida"; at the same time, it does undoubtedly entail a 
deal of incidental cruelty, and we can make it our business, 
without any danger to our enjoyment, to lessen that cruelty 
as much as possible. (Perhaps the Publisher will strike 
this very beautiful sentiment out, so I shall not prolong 
its enunciation.) 

Without some such precaution in handling small bass, 
one might as well contemplate fondling a hedgehog. 
Impressed with this difficulty to the angler and danger to 
the bass, I long pondered on some form of glove provided 
with a rough surface that should protect the left hand 
while grasping the fish, that the right might free the hook. 
The combined ingenuity of Mr. T. B. Bates — a prominent 
member of the British Sea Anglers' Society,^ who has 

* This society, founded in 1893, ^^ now many hundreds strong, and has its 
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done more than perhaps any one with the exception of 
"John Bickerdyke" to popularise ingeniously devised sea- 
tackle — and Messrs. Carter (of St. John Street Road, E.C.) 
has evolved from the crude idea that I 
i before them a wire-covered pad — a 
I is better than a glove when subjected 
soaking — that seems to me to answer 
nirably. I feel my claim on it to be 
;ht, but have consented to be its god- 
ler. It will almost certainly undergo 
modifications when the combined 
experiences of the many are brought 
to bear on it, but I hope that it may, 
even in its present simple form, fur- 
nish a temporary solution of the 
undersized bass difficulty. 

Unfortunately it must be admitted 
— I should hesitate further to promul- 
gate the fact, were it not already 
public property— that the very small 
bass are sweeter eating than their larger fellows, and 
there are many who argue that, as the bass is not in 
general favour as a market fish, there is no need to be 
over-sensitive about keeping all you catch. At any rate, 
it is quite certain that no blame can attach to any angler 
who hooks small bass when trying to catch large ones, 
for these fish have a wide mouth and their greed knows 
no bounds. Some day, perhaps, when sea-anglers are 

heaxlquaiters a( Mansion House Chambers, 1 1 Queen Victoria Slreet, London, 
where ils able Honorary Secretary, Dr. C. -S. PaHerson, is always ready to 
afford every information to intending inemlierf. 
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even more united than to-day in the safeguarding of their 
sport against amateur poaching, a compromise may be 
effected by tacit agreement that all bass of half a pound 
and under not caught on the 
fly shall be returned alive to 
the water. Comparatively few 
would, even in the new cir- 
cumstances, go after their bass 
in this delightful but uncer- 
tain way, and. if the pad really 
solves the difficulty of unhook- 
ing the small bass without 
injury to either the fish or the 
angler, it is not perhaps too mi: 
career of the bass may yet be 
inshore bass-fishing once agai 
sung in Homeric strain by the late Mr. J. C, Wilcocks. 
Bass are taken on the rod up to a weight of probably 
more than i 2 lbs., but a 5 lb. fish gives capital sport on 
light tackle, and thousands are killed weighing only as 
many ounces. When the amateur leaves off, the seine 
takes up the work of murder, and all the fish-shops on 
our south coast are filled with these tiny fish throughout 
October and November. Baked with a little butter and 
pepper, or split and grilled with a pinch of parsley, a 
bass is not to be despised — this, I believe, is the faint 
praise commonly bestowed on such dubious dishes ; 
but boiled it is hopeless, and fish of more than 5 lbs. 
in weight should be entrusted to the taxidermist rather 
than to the cook. 

Second, I think, in the sea-angler's list comes the 
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Pollack — often, indeed, first, since the bass is, on some parts 

of our coast, an exasperating and mysterious creature, 

caught only in dreams, while the pollack, given rocks in 

water of three fathoms or over, may almost always be 

reckoned on. , As the bass is a distant relation of 

the perches, so the pollack is a member of the 

cod tribe, though, like the hake and 

ting, it lacks the "beard" 

so conspicuous in the cod 

itself and in some other 

members of that important 

family. The pollack must 

have rocks to dwell in, 

and, when once suited, is 

less given to a wandering 

life than its cousins, the 

cod and whiting, remaining 

for months in the holes 

and crannies of suitable 

submerged reefs, preferably 

in the tideway, and there 

growing to a large size. 

Pollack of over 20 lbs. have 

been taken on the rod in Cornish waters, and I have 

killed quite a number of over 12 lbs., and very many of 

over 8 lbs., on fine tackle. With its black back and white 

belly, its large eyes and protruding lower Jaw devoid of 

" beard," the pollack cannot very well be mistaken for 

any other British sea-fish. The Coal-fish, a near relation, 

is the closest approach, but this species has a small 

" beard " on its lower jaw, which does not protrude as in 
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the pollack, and the fish is moreover deeper in proportion 
to its length, and has a decidedly bluish hue on the back. 
Except that the coal-fish may be found at times some 
distance from the rocks, and is altogether more of a 
traveller than the pollack, the habits of the two are, from 
the sporting standpoint, not unlike. The great danger 
that threatens when a large pollack is hooked on light 
tackle is its reaching the rocks, towards which, even if 
hooked close to the surface, its first instinct guides it in a 
precipitous downward rush known to anglers as "boring," 
and very little appreciated by them when the fish is 
heavy, the water shallow, and the rocks jagged and 
bristling with the cutting edges of mussel-shells. The 
pollack and coal-fish prey, like the bass, on smaller fish, 
particularly on sand-eels and pilchards, but I never heard 
of one feeding, like bass, on a stale bait. On the contrary, 
the pilchard bait must be of the freshest, the live prawn 
of the liveliest, if the large pollack are to be tempted. 
The smaller fish are no doubt less wary and less fastidious — 
a rule that also applies to small bass and grey mullet. 
The only advice that I am able conscientiously to give 
as regards eating either pollack or coal-fish is : Don't ! 

But with the general run of amateurs, more particularly 
those whose enthusiasm for sea -fishing is not incom- 
patible with the love of a brisk sail and the objection 
to baiting hooks and exercising either skill or patience, 
I question whether, after all, the Mackerel is not first 
favourite. Taken on the whiffing line, the beautiful 
mackerel is just the easiest fish to catch of all that swim 
in the sea ; and, the conditions being favourable, any child 
can haul his three score in a tide, with no more know- 
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ledge of sea-fishing than he has of ballooning. It is 
hardly to be denied that, as a change at any rate, there 
are less agreeable ways of passing the morning than in 
sailing to and fro along a picturesque coast among the 
August mackerel ; and from the standpoint of the beginner, 
who often sets store by early encouragements, there is 
much to recommend a fish that allows him to catch it 
as easily as it does the old hand. As a last and strong 
recommendation of mackerel-fishing, there are very many 
folks who, while able to enjoy the outing as long as 
the boat is under canvas, suffer unutterable misery the 
moment the sails are furled and the anchor down. The 
mackerel is surely too familiar a fish to need figure or 
description. The fisherman soon learns to appreciate the 
extent of its capricious, or apparently capricious, move- 
ments, now on one part of the coast, now on another ; 
one day feeding within a quarter of a mile of the beach, 
the next, by reason of some accomplished or coming 
change in the weather or temperature, taking the baits 
not less than two or three miles out ; feeding in the 
morning close to the surface, in the evening within a foot 
of the bottom. Every one may get a turn of its favours 
during the week, one day the seine -men, a second the 
whiffing -lines, a third the ground -tackle. It feeds on 
small fry, and may be taken with a great variety of natural 
and artificial baits. When hooked, it sheers wildly round 
the boat, even beneath the keel, and on the lightest of 
tackle a large mackerel will, with such antics, give very 
pretty sport and test the angler's cunning. Any attempt, 
for instance, to haul it over the gunwale so long as its 
head points away from the boat will almost certainly 
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r2sult in disaster to fine gut. Mackerel are caught up 
to a weight of 3 lbs. on our coasts, but the general run 
of these fish would, when caught, average nearer | lb. 
Any hint on the cookery of so familiar a table-fish would 
be superfluous, but it may just be mentioned that the 
epicure knows the superior flavour of the smaller fish, 
known as " Joeys," 

The Scad, or Horse- Mackerel, is a darker fish, easily 
recognised by passing the finger along the middle of either 



side, where it will encounter a row of rough scales. It is 
caught together with the mackerel, either whiffing or 
bottom-fishing, and is quite uneatable. 

Another fish of some importance to the amateur, and 
equally familiar on our tables, is the Whiting, or Silver 
Whiting, as it is sometimes called to distinguish it from 
the Whiting-pout and Whiting-pollack. The last named, 
by the way, is the same as the pollack already described. 
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The amateur looks for his best catches of whiting towards 
Christmas, but the fishing is often good as early as 
September, or even, in some parts, August. The whiting 
is, as already remarked, a migratory fish, and is, moreover, 
very capricious in its goings and comings. At Deal, and 
in some other places, it is noticed each autumn that the 
whiting comes inshore with the sprats. Hard sand is 
the best kind of whiting- ground, and the fish often 
comes very close to the beach ; as, for instance, on the 
famous Maidencombe ground, between Teignmouth and 
Torquay, and almost abreast of the easternmost buildings 
of Babbicombe. On this particular ground, where I had 
capital sport one afternoon last October, the whiting 
forgather with the mackerel, and the great effort of 
those who want only whiting is to let the line down 
quickly, with a weight heavy enough to carry the baits 
past the ready mackerel that take them at a higher 
level before the whiting have a chance. On several 
occasions, however, we managed to pull up a mackerel 
on the top hook and a whiting on the lowermost, and 
there was more than one trio. The whiting is also caught 
in many estuaries, and the Essex Blackwater gives at 
times, and about six miles below Maldon, some first-rate 
whiting- fishing. Although this fish feeds to a great 
extent on small fry, lugworm and mussel are the baits 
commonly used with success. Like -many others, the 
fish usually feed fast and furiously for an hour or so, 
generally just as the tide begins to ebb or flow {i,e, just 
after high or low water), after which they slack off, and 
fishing is a waste of time. Although the body of the whit- 
ing is smooth and devoid of fins, its teeth, though small. 
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are sharp as needles, and should be avoided. Amateurs 
catch whiting of 3 lbs. or 4 lbs. weight at least during 
the winter months, but a fish of i| lb. is more usually 
hauled, and whiting of f lb. are still commoner. Every 
cook knows all about the orthodox preparation of this 
somewhat overrated fish, which seems to me palatable 
only when the stomach .is out of order and prefers the 
insipid. 

For sporting purposes, the Cod may be regarded as 
a much larger edition of its smaller relative, the whiting, 
the chief external difference, apart from size, being the 
cod's " beard." It is another autumn fish, being the 
stand-by of Deal amateurs in October and November ; 
and the annual competition of the British Sea Anglers' 
Society generally produces one or two exceptionally heavy 
cod, for which there is, I believe, a special medal. There 
can, I think, be no great art in catching cod, provided, 
of course, that there are cod to catch. Any sufficiently 
large hook baited with mussel, lugworm, fresh herring, 
pilchard, whelk, or squid will take cod, which show fight 
for a short time, then, like the pollack, give in and 
provide, till the finish, the tamest of sport. I cannot 
admit any deep attachment to cod-fishing, though a turn 
each autumn is an agreeable change. Codfish are taken 
on the rod weighing i 5 lbs. or 20 lbs., while the young cod, 
known more usually as codlings, average perhaps 2 lbs. 
or 3 lbs. Touching the cooking of this very familiar fish, 
it is whispered that the oyster sauce is the better part 
of the dish. 

The Pout, Pouting, or Whiting-pout, alias about fifty 

other names, is more frequently caught by, at any rate, the 

C 
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younger generation of amateurs than any other fish, 
with the possible exception of the dab. When these 
pout run to a weight of 2 lbs. or 3 lbs., I have known them 
give very good sport, the boat being anchored right over 
the rocks, or, better still, over an old wreck, and the large 
pout, with an occasional cod (and a sprinkling of another 
fish, the " Poor Cod," that comes somewhere between the 
two in appearance), being hauled out two or even three at 
a time, until either they cease to feed or the angler's arms 
ache and he orders all lines aboard. As a rule, however, 
particularly in the neighbourhood of piers, the pouting get 
no chance of growing to a length of more than three or 
four inches, their own greed, and that of the numerous 
small boys who have summer holidays, then sacrificing 
them. The thousands of pout caught in this way in 
August alone must aggregate an appalling total. I 
myself remember fishing steadily for them from Hastings 
Pier during that month in 1885, when eight tides yielded 
me no fewer than 227 pout (85 in two and a-half hours 
on August 1 8 ; the bait being boiled shrimp) ; again in 
August 1887 and 1889, in both of which years I fished 
fourteen times for pout, catching respectively 238 and 
283 fish (on August 23, 1889, 86 in two hours ; the baits 
being mussel and lugworm), and there must have been 
thirty others as successful. I quote these extracts from 
my fishing diaries merely to give some idea of the 
destruction of small pout that must go on year by year, 
though I have long given up these fish for something 
more substantial. At the same time, the pout is of no 
great market value, and we may console ourselves with 
the reflection that it serves to divert some of the holiday 
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energy from bass, plaice, and other undersized fish that 
grow into something worth catching. The pout is a soft 
fish, and may be unhooked without danger to the fingers. 
It makes its way up the estuaries of some rivers, and I 
have already given the local name by which it is known 
in the Essex Blackwater, though it must not be forgotten 
that the water of that river is very salt — more salt, the 




GREY MULLET. 



residents say, than that of the German Ocean itself All 
the members of the cod family have firm, flaky flesh, 
but the pout has little else to recommend it for the 
table. 

If difficulty of capture constituted the sole merit of 
each fish — and for the true sportsman, indeed, it should 
cover a good many failings — then the Grey Mullet would 
certainly have come higher in the list, bracketed at any 
rate with the bass, with the same reservation, too, that 
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the small mullet, like the small bass, are comparatively 
easy victims. It is on the heavy old fish of either kind 
that the angler has to lavish all he knows in the arrange- 
ment of tackle and preparation of baits ; and I have often 
seen the old mullet baffle all the ingenuity of both resident 
and visiting amateurs, particularly in harbours like Dover, 
or estuaries like that of the Arun at Littlehampton, where 
they get abundance of food. In the private dock of the 
Ingenio Civile at Leghorn, on the other hand, I never had 
great difficulty, following the method prescribed by my 
barber, an inveterate angler, in capturing large grey 
mullet at daybreak (but not an hour later) ; and off the 
port of Mogador I landed, a couple of years- ago, a brace 
of these fish over the ship's side a few minutes after I had 
come aboard, and just as the anchors were being hauled 
up. I used a rod with which some one was already 
fishing unsuccessfully, but changed the bait on the hook 
from ship's bacon (!) to crust of bread. There was an 
enormous shoal of these fish, mingled with bass, crowding 
about one of the steam-pipes, and if we had remained 
there an hour, I fancy I could have caught a hundred. The 
grey mullet — its thin and thick-lipped varieties need not, 
I think, concern the angler unless he is also an ichthyo- 
logist — lives on soft foods, in search of which it may 
often be seen routing among the piles and quays of old 
docks, not always, I regret to admit, choosing its feeding- 
grounds as far as possible from the town sewers, while the 
red mullet, a distinct fish in all but name, positively 
prefers them. Whether the teeth of the grey mullet are 
functional or not is a moot point, and one that, having 
once argued it in Land and Water with the well-known 
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trout -fisherman, Mr. Charles Walker, I feel disinclined 
this warm weather to reopen. Teeth or no teeth, the 
fish likes soft baits only ; and ragworms, paste, gentles, 
and even macaroni have all been used with success, while 
I believe the fly has likewise answered. This timid 
and cautious feeder — and, for the matter of that, its 
red namesake also — soon acquires familiarity with man ; 
and I remember watching with interest the grey and red 
mullet in their large tank next to the door of the Marine 
Biological Association's Tank House on Plymouth Hoe, 
scurrying backwards and forwards in pursuit of a white 
handkerchief waved close to the glass by the Director, 
Mr. Allen. Infinite patience and a close study of local 
conditions go to the systematic capture of large grey 
mullet, though, as in so many branches of sport with rod 
or gun, the " duffer " now and then scores the success of 
the year. I have known of amateurs catching grey mullet 
as heavy as 8 lbs. and even lo lbs. in the Mediterranean 
Sea, though personally I never took one from its waters 
of more than about 5 J lbs.; and in English seas, I confess 
it, the mullet has, on the few occasions on which I have 
tried to catch it, beaten me altogether. 

The Red Mullet has nothing in common with the 
grey kind (beyond a joint interest in the M.B.A. tank), 
and is yet more difficult to catch. Here again, how- 
ever, chance plays no inconsiderable part in results, for, 
after having fished a good fifteen years without ever 
having seen a red mullet take the hook, though I had 
read of more than one case, I had the pleasure, one warm 
afternoon in April, of catching two of these beautiful and 
delicate fish in Tangier Bay within five minutes, while 
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Salem, my boatman, raised a third, the dying hues of 
which added another dash of colour to a heap already 
brilliant with the blues and greens of expiring wrasse, 
sea-breams, and dory. I have now and again come across 
a red mullet of 2 lbs., fresh from the trammel of Bob 
Barron of Mevagissey (Cornwall), but fish of J lb. are 
much more usual. Every epicure has sung, or enjoyed 



in blissful silence, the glories of red mullet cooked with 
the trail, a disgusting but most delightful way of eating 
one of the foulest among a class of foul-feeding animals. 
Some also appreciate, though with less enthusiasm, the 
grey mullet. Personally, however, having during four 
months spent in Tuscany gone through an alternate daily 
course of mullet and tunny, fast- and feast-days alike, 
I seem to have had enough of both fishes for, at any rate, 
the present incarnation. 
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I feel guilty of a somewhat free introduction of 
personal experience and taste in matters gastronomic 
in these pages, but it has seemed desirable, in view of 
the careless praise indiscriminately bestowed by some 
people on all sea-fish as good to eat, to differentiate, at 
least by the standard of my own preferences, the good 
from the indifferent, and even the indifferent from 
the bad. Much, of course, depends on the cook ; and 
whereas the chef of Vignon or Delmonico might make 
paradise of even a pike, the average seaside landlady 
needs, when the materials are indifferent, very cautious 
wooing. 

We may consider the Flat Fish as a whole, for the 
habits and manner of feeding of, at any rate., the smaller 
members of the family are sufficiently similar for treat- 
ment in a single paragraph. They live for the most part 
on sandy ground, though I have taken good turbot just 
on the rocks, a foot or so from the edge of the reef, and 
they also feed close to the bottom. The halibut may be 
omitted from our list, for it rarely falls to the lot of the 
amateur, unless he should also be a member of an arctic 
expedition, to catch halibut ; and the sole is almost as 
seldom found in his basket, for soles feed as a rule only 
at night, and then only on the outer grounds in water of 
a greater depth than sportsmen usually reach. Moreover, 
such night-fishing as we ever do is for conger, the tackle 
being coarse, the baits large, and the boat being moored 
over the rocks. The plaice, dabs, and flounder may, 
however, be caught by day, close to land and on a sandy 
bottom, the flounder also inhabiting rivers. Hooks for 
these flat fish should be small, for their mouths are small. 
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and the baits must be soft ; mussel, lugworm, or unboiled 
shrimp being all excellent. For large plaice something 
a little more substantial, such as squid or fresh herring, is 
to be preferred, and with the latter bait 1 used to catch 
numbers of good plaice in the Baltic from a pier on the 
North German coast For turbot, again, there is nothing 
to beat the half of a fresh sand-smelt, or a whole sand- 
eel ; but amateurs rarely set about catching turbot ex- 



pressly, taking them only as they come in company with 
other ground-fishi All these flat fish have a curious habit 
when hauled on the line — I do not know whether we are 
to regard it as instinctive, in self-defence, as putting a 
greater strain on the line, or whether, as seems more 
probable, it is not rather a muscular contraction due to 
pain — of curling up, as shown in the drawing, with the 
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result that the angler thinks his fish is about twice its 
real weight until he sees it. The manner in which these 
flat fish take their soft food-stuffs, by a kind of sucking 

process, enables " -i-^-- - -.-l 

to take a small I 
in incredibly few 
shanks are greatl 
as they enable 
the fish. Son 
when the gut 
fisherman does 
want to disfigur 
plaice or dab b> 
ting ofl" its he: 
turn of the disg 
will be found r 
sary to dislodge 
"hook from 
the creature's 
gristly throat. 
The forked end 
of the disgor- 
ger is merely 
run down the 
line to the 

bend of the hook, which, with a peculiar twist that can 
be learnt only with practice, is freed from the flesh. 
There is a sharp spine just behind the ventral fin (back 
of the "shoulder") of the plaice and dab that is well 
worth avoiding, and here again I think my pad (may 1, 
in parenthesis, say that I have no earthly interest in its 
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popularity, and have merely given ihe idea to Messrs. 
Carter, who supply it) may come in handy. Most of 
these flat fish— the dab alone is in my opinion negligible 
from the culinarv noint of view — 
variety of ways 
of cooking, the 
' sole and tur- 
bot being most 
generally es- 
teemed. Why 
soles, by the 
way, should 
always be sold, 
where possible, 
s if they were 
ne of the little 
if the 6sh-trade 
ot suppose even 
,gers themselves 
er. In size, flat 
I different parts 
J a plaice that 
fair size at one 
, . . _^ _ _.. . nother conceiv- 
uaK <)f uLiuoKOEK. ably be regarded as almost too 

small to retain. 
It is the difference in average size which so grievously 
complicates the problem of undersized flat fish that has 
occupied so many Commissions, Committees, and Con- 
ferences during the past twenty years. The difference 
between "undersized" and immature, a commercial stand- 
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ard or a biological, seems an insuperable difficulty, and 
not one of the recommendations commonly brought up 
for consideration can be unreservedly praised as practical. 
It is, however, to be hoped that amateurs, those particu- 
larly of tender years, whose operations are necessarily 
confined in great measure to our piers, may conscien- 
tiously return to tlie water, ei'en when there is t/o one look- 
ing on, all these wretched little undersized flat fish, which 



will then grow larger and give more fight another season. 
The British Sea Anglers' Society has not yet established 
for its members (other than in the yearly competition) 
a scale of minimum retainable fish ; but the Gresham 
Angling Society, which has always given much attention 
to salt-water fishing, prescribes i 2 inches as the minimum 
for bass, plaice, and whiting, 14 for pollack, 24 for conger, 
10 for mackerel, 9 for mullet, gurnard, bream, pout, and 
flounder. 

My friend the Conger shall come next. I have never 
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denied a partiality for an occasional night's conger-fishing, 
and I still recall with amusement the kindly rejection of 
a manuscript account of conger-fishing, some years ago, 
by my esteemed friend, editor, and mentor " Redspinner," 
who, in sending back my efifusion from the Field sanctum, 
wrote in his genial way across the printed rejection form, 
as if to mitigate the harshness of a refusal : ** I really 
don't think we can run to conger- fishing ! " Yet the 
great sea-eel gives good sport of a rough and ready kind, 
with the sweets perhaps of a triumph of strength rather 
than skill, and its capture affords a pleasant change from 
the more finnicking hauling of mackerel on light gut 
tackle. There is the novelty, too, of the absolute dark- 
ness, — even a moonlight night, excellent as it is for 
codlings, may be too bright for conger-fishing, — and the 
glimmer of distant harbour lights, and the tune of 
succeeding hours ringing out from the village clock. It 
is useless to go out after the really big conger before 
the sun is under, and all the best of the evening is 
after the stars are out. A dweller in the rocks, the 
conger prowls over the sand after food, and I have 
taken small fish, 6 lbs. or 8 lbs. in weight, from piers 
where there is no rock whatever. The boat, however, 
is anchored over the rocks, right on the top of the 
highest in the reef, for it is when you just let your lead 
down on to its summit and leave the bait dangling over 
the edge into a deeper hole (I have in mind the Cornish 
conger-tackle, in which the hook is a good fathom below 
the lead) that the big conger may be looked for. They 
are among the most powerful fish in our seas^ their shape 
enabling them to wind about the rocks and weeds, and 
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thus put twice the resistance on the tackle that could be 
offered by any other round fish of half again the weight. 
The teeth are fearful, and must at all costs be avoided. 
Wherefore it is a rule of short shrift for the conger, once 
it is in the boat, and as little handling as possible, since 
the fish exudes a most unpleasant slime that covers one's 
hands and clothing in adhesive, evil-smelling flakes. No 
wonder will therefore be felt in some quarters that the 
Editor of the Field (as he is now) should gently have 
denied to conger- fishing the right to pose as a polite 
sport. Yet I have known good fun in fights with large 
conger, with the darkness all in favour of the fish, since 
the solitary lamp is usually knocked out in the first 
round, or else shines placidly on every spot but the right 
one. At length the line is shortened up ; you get your 
hand or foot on the eel's throat ; and a short but 
meaning tap with the aforementioned "priest," or with 
any handy splinter of wood, settles it for the moment, 
till at any rate the hook is clear, though there is gener- 
ally a recrudescence of activity in the well, or stern, of the 
boat when the conger recovers from its first stupor. It is 
on the occasion of such revivals that your feet, particularly 
if encased only in the thin canvas sand-shoes so com- 
monly used in sea -fishing, may with all discretion be 
kept up on the thwarts out of harm's way. Congers feed 
on all manner of small fishes, rocklings, and the like, but 
they are not commonly fished for with live bait. Fresh 
herring, boned, and squid, hammered to softness, of 
which more is said in a subsequent chapter, are the usual 
baits. The fishermen have a curious way of " settling " 
the quite small conger — fish up to, say, 3 lbs. or 4 lbs. in 
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weight, which they call "strapping," and which consists 
in lifting the conger by the hook on which it is squirming 
and bringing its tail down with great force on the nearest 
thwart^a treatment that is renewed until its struggles 
cease. The familiar sound of congers being "strapped," 
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such outings. Female congers grow to an enormous 
weight The largest I killed on the rod weighed just over 
24 lbs., but amateurs occasionally catch them as heavy 
again. Save in very skilful hands, the conger makes an 
indifferent dish, but a slice out of the back can be stewed 
with herbs by any one who knows how, so as to be quite 
palatable. I have already alluded to the capture of 
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river-eels in salt water, and I remember seeing, last 
November, a river-eel weighing 4 lbs., that was netted in 
the sea at Bournemouth, close to the beach. In like 
manner, conger often travel some little way up rivers 
with the tide, and one of 20 lbs. was gaffed a year or 
two ago in the foundations of the Shaldon Bridge, which 
spans the Teign half a mile or so above Teignmoulh. 
The John Dory, or Dory tout court, is, like the red 



mullet, garfish, turbot, and some others, caught by chance 
and not design, so far as the operations of, at any rate, the 
amateur is concerned, and I am not sure indeed that I 
ever heard of even professional fishermen going out with 
hook tackle after any of these fish. I have now and 
again succeeded in hooking a small dory on clear days 
beneath Bournemouth Pier, where it may in summer be 
seen stalking the sand-smelts and sand-eels, advancing 
on them edgewise in a position that makes it all but 
invisible. A small piece of smelt of mussel lowered 
slowly in front of the dory is usually swallowed, and the 
fish can be hauled in without any play. Now and then, 
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too, the tubular mouth of the dory fixes on to a whiting- 
pout or other fish already hooked, and old fishermen 
know by the added weight exactly what has happened, 
and are ready for the dory with gaff or landing-net. 
The fish is excellent eating, though its ungainly appear- 
ance seems in some districts to have affected its popu- 
larity. 

It would be difficult to find two fish more unlike than 



the dory and garfish. Not the hippopotamus and giraffe 
among quadrupeds, or the humming-bird and hornbill 
among birds, are, in their respective classes, much more 
unlike. The Garfish, another capital table-fish, though 
likewise rejected on some parts of the coast on account. 
I believe, of its green bones,- is also caught only by 
chance, when drift-lining or whifl^ng for mackerel, a fish 
that it usually accompanies. It has, when hooked, a 
singular habit of dashing about, trying to shake the hook 
from its snipe-like beak, and the sudden removal of its 
deadweight on the line often deceives the fisherman into 
thinking that the fish is gone, whereas it has merely 
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swum up faster than he can haul it. This sensation is 
also familiar in shark-fishing. The mouth of the garfish 
is hard in the roof, so that the hook must be new and 
sharp if it is to hold fast. 

The Gurnards are not wonderful sporting fish, though 
they have often to be accepted on the whiting-grounds 
instead of the better fish that the angler is there for. 
Ground - feeders all, they are almost sure to fix on any 
baited hook that is allowed to lie for a moment on the 
sand, instead of being kept, as should be done in whiting- 
fishing, a foot or two above it. They show little fight, 
unless very large, and are only eatable when baked with 
herbs. Even then the herbs would, to my mind, taste 
almost as good without the gurnard. The Father-lasher 
and Sea-scorpion are not very unlike gurnards in form, 
though the colouring is different, and they too swallow 
any bait that lies on the sand. 

The Sea-breams, which give good sport in deep water, 
deserved a place perhaps somewhat higher in the list. 
They are found in shoals on a rocky bottom, and several 
miles from shore, and the individual weight of the fish 
and depth of the water make a rod almost useless, and 
the work, even with a handline, is tiring. The younger 
red bream, known as Chad, always swarm, when not 
wanted, on the same inshore rocky grounds as the pollack, 
and are never tired of robbing the hooks meant for the 
better fish. These chad, as also the younger bream, are 
armed with all manner of sharp spines, and are best 
treated beneath one's boot. 

Sand-smelts and sand-eels are interesting chiefly as 
bait, though young anglers sometimes enjoy the fun of 

D 
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catching them from such piers as those at Bournemouth, 
Southampton, and Teignmouth, using light rods and taclile. 
They certainly make an excellent fry. The sand-smelt, 
more correctly, perhaps, called Atherine, is not the true 
smelt at all, being without the adipose fin that dis- 
tinguishes the salmon-family, of which the real smelt 
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is a member. Nor is the sand-eel an eel, as may easily 
be seen by a glance at the forked tail-fin. It may be 
known from the allied Launce, in the company of which 
it is generally netted, by its brown colour (the launce 
being a decided green), and it is better as both bait and 
food, A hoop-net is the best apparatus for taking sand- 
smelts in quantity for bait, a contrivance not unlike the 
"minnow-wonders" used in fresh water, only the sea- 
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fish are not so unsophisticated as to be taken in by a 
few knots of red wool tied to an indifferent resemblance 
of worms, and must be collected by a mess of crushed 
crabs or potatoes, or both. The mode of using such a 
net is simple enough. As soon as the fish are gathered 
over it, it must be raised gently but swiftly and without 
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pause, and the " smelts " are deposited in a pail or basket. 
When catching these delicate little fish on the hook, a 
pastime that can hardly be seriously recommended to those 
who can get better sport, it is well to bear in mind that 
they are tender- lipped, and very apt in their struggles to 
drop back in the water. A long-handled landing-net of 
small mesh is therefore desirable. 

I may now conclude this brief review of our home fish 
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by a reference to a number of different kinds that may 
collectively be regarded as the " vermin "^ of this sport — 
the wrasses and weevers, the sharks and dog-fish, and 
others either useless or positively noxious, which the 
angler must catch at times, and which, since his boatman 
usually pronounces the appropriate benedictions, he may 
well take philosophically, the bad with the good. The 
Wrasses, the most beautifully coloured fishes in our seas 
— in which, by the way, they are not so numerous or so 
varied as in the seas of warmer latitudes, — are uneatable, 
as well as quite useless for bait. They live among the 
rocks, particularly where there is a luxuriant gro\vth of 
long weed, and take almost any bait meant for better 
fish, preferably the ragworms intended for pollack or 
grey mullet. They are the vermin of the rocks, just as, 
when one wants whiting, the gurnards are the vermin 
of the sand. It is all a matter of requirement. When 
Australians are out after their beloved schnapper, every 
other fish that takes the bait is contemptuously designated 
** wrong colour," a derogatory term that embraces some 
of the best-eating fish in Australian seas. These wrasses 
have the colouring of parrots, the lips of negroes ; part 
these lips and you find the teeth of rabbits ; and in 
general outline they resemble carp, bearing that name, 
in fact, on some parts of the coast, as in Dorset. Many 
of them seem to undergo some internal displacement of 
the air-bladder when hauled to the surface, for, if thrown 
back, they float helpless at the surface, and seem quite 
unable to regain the depths. 

The Pipe-fish, which has a head intermediate in form 
between those of the garfish and the sea-horse, is another 
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interesting but useless fish that anglers sometimes hook 
in estuaries. I have seen them caught from Southend 
Pier, as well as in the Exe. 

The two Weevers are the most dangerous small fish 
in our seas, and the angler should be mindful to set his 
boot on one as soon as caught. I give a portrait of the 
worse kind, the Lesser Weever, as a warning, and strongly 
recommend the most stringent treatment. There is no 



need for prolonged cruelty, nothing to be gained by the 
brutal trick, that I have seen practised on both this and the 
sea-scorpions, of affixing corks to the spines, and leaving 
the fishes to float alive at the mercy of the gulls ; but a 
short, sharp blow that will kill is all that is required. 
Both these weevers are good eating, particularly the 
smaller, a very sea-wasp in the use of its venomous 
spines ; and they are much liked in some Continental 
ports, where, however, I have seen wise notices prohibiting 
their exposure for sale until the dangerous fins have been 
carefully removed. Many remedies have been suggested 
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for the "sting" of the weevers, some of them, I fear, 
recalling the methods of " Cunning Murrel " and the 
witches ; but in the ordinary way a fomentation with some 
opium should be beneficial. This is, however, eminently 
a case in which prevention is better than cure, and it 
is worth bearing in mind that even after the fish is dead 
these spines cannot be handled with impunity. The evil 
that weevers do lives after them. 

The Sharks, Rays, and Dog-fish form a group of carti- 
laginous fishes distinguished in many respects from all 
those that have gone before. The rays can of course be 
included under the head of *' vermin," only with the due 
reservation that they are in general use as food, though 
they give very little more sport than one might reasonably 
expect from a dead horse or a bedstead. The dog-fish 
and sharks arc the terror of the regular fishermen, tearing 
their nets and fouling their lines, and the bane of the 
amateur, who, although his amusement may be interrupted 
with less serious results, is nevertheless doomed to lose 
many a day's sport and many a sovereign's worth of 
tackle on account of these greedy vermin. There is no 
avoiding them unless you are fishing from a steamer and 
can get away. Sometimes when we were schnapper-fish- 
ing in Australia the sharks used to be too much for us, 
and we would then get up steam and move away from 
them to other grounds, throwing overboard half a score 
of fish to keep them busy during the retreat. The sharks 
of our coasts are neither so large nor, I should have 
thought (though I see that the New South Wales 
Marine Biologist reports differently), so numerous as 
those of Australian seas. With us the trouble more 
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often arises from the persistent attentions of a single blue 
shark or porbeagle, three or four feet in length, which will 
hover around your lugger all the day long, robbing every 
hook, breaking every trace, until perchance, if the water 
be thick enough, it may be taken on a special shark-hook 
baited with a whole pilchard and made fast on hake-line. 
The brute is then hauled to the bow and there gaffed, 
then gingerly — for his blood is nauseous and must not 
be allowed in the boat — despatched with a blow on his 
pointed snout. My friend Matthias Dunn, of Mevagissey, 
than whom no man living (if indeed any dead) knows 
more about British sea-fish, seriously recommends shark- 
fishing in Cornish waters as a novel pastime for the 
jaded tastes of London holiday-makers ; and although 
I can hardly go so far as to endorse such advice, there 
is a mild excitement about playing, as I have often done, 
a thirty-pound porbeagle shark on a sea-rod. This species, 
which lacks both the beautiful blue colour and corkscrew 
agility of Carcharias^ is one of the worst-smelling sharks 
in British seas ; indeed, the only member of the tribe with 
which I am acquainted that is more offensive in this 
respect is the black-mouthed dog-fish — a species found, I 
believe, in our seas, but which I personally have murdered 
only on the Atlantic coast of Morocco, off the port of 
Casablanca, or Dar-al-Beida, where I once fished for 
some hours in an open boat in company with four Moors 
and an enormous negro, the last named being the cleverest 
hand-liner I ever fished with. We caught about two score 
of these black-mouthed dog-fish, some nearly four feet 
long, and no other fish of any sort. The blue shark has 
a knack, when hooked, of twisting and turning in circles, 
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like a conger, and the tightening line will sometimes cut 
into the rough skin. Mention has already been made 
of the shark-like habit of swimming to the surface, and 
this, with the alternate heavy strain on the rod top, makes 
shark-fishing very trying to the tackle. The dog-fish, all 
vermin, are of various size, shape, and colour. There is 
the greedy Spur-dog, which I can remember at one time 
or other catching off half the towns on our south coast, 
and against the cutting spines of which, situate in front 
of each back fin, a boot and the "priest" are the only 
eflRcient protection. There is the small spotted Rough- 
hound, or Rowhound, which has the curious property, 
when newly caught, of bleaching any whiting or pollack 
wherever they come in contact with its wet skin. There 
is, lastly, the larger spotted Nurse, with a skin blotched 
like a leopard's, a fish that I have taken in shallower 
water than any of the others commonly feed in. The 
rays and skates all feed on a sandy bottom, and those 
who wish to catch them will leave large pilchard or 
herring or mackerel baits lying still on the ground. 

Of the few foreign fish of which I have had personal 
experience mention need be made of only the Australian 
kinds. The Muraena of the Mediterranean — a straggler, 
by the way, to our shores — is to all intents and purposes a 
mottled conger, with teeth still more deserving of distant 
respect. The other Mediterranean fish named on p. i8, 
the Dorata and Sarago, are, if I remember right, sea- 
breams. So also is the Australian Schnapper, the premier 
sporting sea- fish of our newly federated colonies. It 
grows to a large weight, particularly in the oral traditions 
of less sophisticated days, and even now, in such favoured 
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waters as those of Middle Harbour, Sydney, schnappers 
of I o or 12 lbs. weight are caught, though 
the more serious schnapper-fishing is done 
on the open ocean outside, from steam- 
tugs that drift over the roclts in deep water. 
These boats, which are chartered by parties, 
often leave Sydney or Brisbane over-night, 
so as to arrive at the best grounds ju.st 
before daybreak. The lines, leads, and 
hooks are all substantial, as is only due to a 
fish of such size, and the baits are yellow- 
tail (oOr scad), squid, or mullet, the last 
named having, however, the disadvantage 
of attracting any sharks in the vicinity. 
Every one fishes over the same side, in 
order that the lines may not go under the 
keel, and this gives the tug a list that some- i. \ 

times alarms the nerv 
ing for schnapper thai 
ance with the majority 
kinds, the detestable ; 
jacket, the brilliant 
and Sergeant Haker, 
delicate and silvery 
Morwong, the gro- 
tesque Red Rock- 
cod, and the fight- fl 
ing Traglin. The 
Black Bream, on 
the other hand, 
which many colonial sportsmen esteem even more highly 
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than the schnapper, is essentially a fish of harbours — 
using the word in its Australian meaning — and inlets, 
where it is caught from small boats moored fore and aft, 
on the lightest of tackle and with a scientifically pre- 
pared ground-bait, or " berley," in which connoisseurs put 
great faith. When the bait gets off the right bream- 
ground, it is very apt to find its way into the wide 
mouth of a Flathead, which may, on light tackle, give 
some sport, and is not bad eating. The Groper, again, 
an enormous relation of our wrasses, is caught outside 
from precipitous rock ledges, enthusiasts climbing down 
the most fearful declivities to reach their favourite posts. 
The wretched little Fortescue, the Australian equivalent of 
our weevers, is caught in the sand, where it lies exposed 
to the bare feet of the unwary. The Australian Sand- 
whiting is in fact a relation of the weevers, though a 
harmless fish, and indeed both sporting and eatable. It 
is in wading out on the sand-flats, rod in hand, after the 
whitings that come into the estuaries with each tide, much 
like our bass, that the fisherman may make acquaintance 
with the huge and insidious Stingrays. These lie in pits 
in the sand, and are always at home to callers. It is in 
any case most unwise to wade out barefoot in Australian 
shallows, nor indeed do those who know the ropes venture 
out of the quiet shallow water with a background of sand 
that shows up all comers. ** Black '* water, as some call it, 
is a risky environment, as it may easily conceal a prowling 
shark. 
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Certain baits have so far been indicated in these pages 
as promising successful results with various fishes, but 
nothing has in a more general way been said as to our 
present knowledge of the natural food of sea-fish, a 
subject of great scientific interest, though not perhaps as 
important as some others from the sporting or economic 
standpoint. Nursery rhymes airily dismiss the food of 
fishes with the convenient, though sweeping, admission 
that the greater prey on the smaller ; but this altogether 
too human view of the relations of marine life will not 
satisfy the more careful inquirer. Abrupt as are, in more 
than one direction, the boundaries of our knowledge of 
what goes on beneath the waters, we do at any rate 
know that the largest of fishes, like the largest of 
mammals, feeds on very minute food indeed ; for the 
same " plankton," as biologists term the collective in- 
vertebrate flotsam of the ocean, that satisfies the mighty 
baleen whale is also known to support the basking-shark, 
most enormous of its tribe, of far more gentle disposition 
than some of its smaller carnivorous fellows. When 
occasion offers, the large fishes do in all probability 
devour the small ; so much we may regard as an axiom 
of sea-life. This, however, is by no means the same thing 
as the assumption that the smaller form the staple food 
of the larger, any more than that oysters or caviare form 
the staple food of man. Even of the so-called predatory 
fishes, the bass and pollack and coal-fish, I suspect the 
normal food to consist of minute entomostraca. At the 
same time, much of this estimate of the food of fishes 
is, and must be, guesswork. Just as the cormorant is 
r?irely, if ever, found with fish in its inside, though seen 
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to gorge food the moment before it is shot, so the 
majority of fishes, by a similar habit of throwing up 
the food when wounded, possibly from a sensation of 
pain, possibly from the instinct that warns them that 
escape may be easier for them if all superfluous cargo is 
thrown overboard, also reveal no secrets when opened. 
The old fishermen on the coast, ignorant of the true state 
of affairs and too salted in old prejudice to ascertain or 
accept the facts, declare that the inside of the cormorant 
is so hot that the recently swallowed fish is at once burnt 
up ! This habit of throwing up the food has probably 
helped to obscure the investigations concerning the feed- 
ing of salmon in fresh water. Certainly it is very difficult 
to find any trace of food in the majority of dead fish, 
even within a few minutes of their capture, though I have 
on occasion found the inside of mackerel crammed with 
the coloured spores of seaweeds. 

The practical utility of learning more of this feeding 
of fishes shows itself in the great difficulty in solving the 
mysteries that surround the movements of the migratory 
kinds already distinguished in these pages from those of 
more stationary habits. The mackerel is a type of the 
migratory fish, the uncertainty of its movements, along 
the shore, or between the shallows and the deeper 
grounds some miles out, being the constant despair of 
the seiners, the drifters, and the hookers. No one ever 
knows in the morning where the mackerel may be in the 
afternoon. At sunrise the fish swarm right in the bay ; 
at sunset they may have moved en masse five miles out 
to sea ; at noon they may be discoverable in neither one 
spot nor the other. If we could be quite certain of the 
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exact organism on which the mackerel feed in each 
season, the fish would at any rate find much greater 
difficulty in hiding from those so anxious for their com- 
pany. That such organisms are minute and spread in 
their millions over a vast area of water seems almost the 
natural deduction from the rapidity of the movements of 
the shoals, and the great distances that they are known 
to cover in incredibly short times. To a great extent, 
as already admitted, these movements are wrapped in 
mystery ; but it does sometimes happen that watchers on 
the cliffs or travellers on the seas are able to record a 
series of observations throwing light on these travels, and 
they appear in such cases to be so extraordinarily swift, 
that it is impossible to conceive of the mackerel stopping 
to chase individual sand-eels or other fishes of such size 
on which we know them to feed now and again. If they 
should happen, as they doubtless do at times, to come 
in collision with a shoal of the smaller fish, there is no 
doubt much harrying and worrying, and the mackerel 
cut lanes in the silvery mass, like cavalry sabring serried 
regiments of Boers — when it can get near enough, — and 
pass satisfied on their way. I have, in fact, witnessed 
this drama in the clear blue waters of Cornwall more 
than once. I have sat in my anchored lugger and 
watched the dashing mackerel, fully three fathoms down, 
having grand sport with the launce ; but this I always 
understood to be a manner of sport (though the Humani- 
tarians would deny that a mackerel could be capable of 
killing its fellow-creatures for pleasure !) rather than the 
serious business of feeding. This latter I should ima- 
gine to be accomplished more satisfactorily by the fish 
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swimming open-mouthed and swallowing myriads of the 
tiny creatures that form their food. Whether the mackerel 
would distinguish each separate organism, before swallow- 
ing it, we have no very certain knowledge. My own idea 
is rather that they take everything that comes their way, 
the water being in some parts and at some seasons almost 
solid with the food ; but Matthias Dunn, of Mevagissey, 
already named in these pages, takes the other view, that 
the eye of fishes has so high a magnifying power as to en- 
able them to distinguish the separate floating organisms, 
however minute ; and Mr. Dunn has certainly availed him- 
self fully of absolutely unique opportunities of studying 
marine life, so that one does not differ from him without 
some hesitation. 

The aforementioned habit of throwing up previously 
swallowed food, in conjunction with an undoubtedly rapid 
digestion, renders all study of the natural diet of fishes a 
very difficult matter. I have examined dozens of pollack 
and mackerel, and have never found more than whole 
sand-eels in the former and the aforenamed weed-spores 
in the latter. Fishes have a marvellous power of diges- 
tion, without, so far as we know, having, like many beasts 
and birds, any need to swallow hard substances to aid 
that function. I have seen a trout, which had been 
gorging on flies, caught by a friend ; and a drop of water 
from its intestine revealed, under a low-power microscope, 
remains of wings and other hard matter. Nor is the ob- 
servation of fish-life in an aquarium, however well the 
institution may be conducted, of much help in the investi- 
gation of fish-food. Because the house-cat accepts milk 
and fish, the house-dog biscuits, the trapped mouse toasted 
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cheese, no intelligent person would therefore insist that these 
several articles form the staple food of one or other of the 
animals named. Fishes in an aquarium take what they 
can get ; and even in the Naples Aquarium — perhaps the 
most scientifically conducted establishment of the kind — 
the congers get sardines and anchovies, netted out in the 
bay ; the octopus gets the crabs that probably form his 
food in the natural state ; and the barnacle, which I have 
here watched to perfection, wafts within its own reach 
sufficient particles of animal food from the sea-water that 
circulates by its anchorage. The fishes, however, have 
little choice in the matter : fish-food is thrown to them, 
and fish-food they eat. 

Nor arc there opportunities of watching the feeding of 
fishes in nature, such, for instance, as we have in the case 
of many birds and quadrupeds and insects. No other 
class of animals is so secretive in its life. Anglers coming 
round a bend in the river's bank on a rise of mayfly are 
at once occupied with the practical details of their sport, 
and have little thought for disinterested observation of 
nature. The sea-angler, who is now and then anchored 
in a small boat on the bosom of a calm and crystal sea 
may have opportunities beyond those of the river-fisher- 
man. He may see the cunning dory stalk its prey, the 
dashing mackerel fall upon the brit, the pilchards making 
the most of their chances with the reddish larval crabs. 
Even so, such opportunities are rare, compared at any 
rate with those of the deerstalker or wildfowler. Those 
who deprecate the love of sport and counsel gunners to 
abandon their weapon in favour of the camera could 
scarcely venture to give the same advice to the fisherman. 
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It has been said above that the food-stuffs used in the 
aquarium give little help in the true elucidation of the 
problems of fish -food in nature. Of even less value 
are the baits applied by anglers to the confusion of their 
victims, otherwise we might be in danger of regarding 
paste and greaves, breadcrust and cheese, as the ordinary 
food of roach and carp. 

The fact of the matter is, that animals of any class 
cannot be grouped according to their food or manner of 
feeding without many reservations. Giraffes, it is true, 
feed on leaves, some bats on insects and others on fruits, 
penguins and pelicans on fish ; but the vast majority 
have accommodating appetites and find their pleasure 
in the food most accessible at the moment. To them 
quantity is of more importance than quality ; and with 
fishes, in which taste is probably feeble, since they bolt 
most of their food without any attempt at mastication, 
the variety of food is probably still greater. It is there- 
fore impossible to separate by a hard and fast line the 
carnivorous from the vegetarian kinds ; and even predatory 
fishes must obviously be grouped with some regard to 
individuality, since, as we have already seen, the greatest 
of the sharks cannot, like the rest, be regarded as a pre- 
datory species. The blue shark, according to its size and 
appetite, feeds on anything from a squid to a man. The 
gentle roach, which is angled for with paste or worm or 
gentles, will readily devour minnows if left in their com- 
pany in a tank. Grey mullet, which are regarded by many 
as vegetable-feeders, take both ragworms and the artificial 
fly. The teeth and mouth of fishes are some guide to their 
food, though less perhaps than in the case of some higher 
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vertebrates. Thus, in birds the strength and size of that 
digesting millstone, the gizzard, may be taken as sure 
indication of whether the food consists of hard grain or 
soft insects. The difference between the muzzle of the 
fox and the bill of the stork was interpreted in this sense 
by as early a writer as -^sop ; and the protruding under- 
jaw of the hake, the beak of the garfish, the tubular mouth 
of the dory and seahorse, the broad gape of the angler- 
fish, and the crescent mouth of the sharks and rays, are 
full of meaning for those who know how to read the 
signs. In the last named, taking the common thornback 
as an example, we find, apart from any indications as to 
the nature of the food, a curious and interesting sexual 
difference in the teeth, which may perhaps be compared 
with the difference of beak in the male and female huia- 
birds of New Zealand. The male thornback has its teeth 
sharp and pointed, those in the female being flat and 
blunt ; but the precise significance of this has yet to be 
explained. It is as well that those handling the mouths 
of fishes for the purposes of removing the hook should 
remember that the teeth of many species not only stud 
the edges of the jaws, but also cover the tongue and 
palate ; though, as an organ of taste, the tongue is probably 
of far less use to fishes than in such mammals as the 
ant-eater and giraffe, such birds as the woodpecker and 
lories, such reptiles as the adder and chameleon. So 
much, at any rate, is assumed from its immobility in the 
fish class. 

The practical interest of the fisherman is aroused by 
one aspect of this food question, and that is the difference 

of opinion whether most fishes hunt their prey by sight or 

E 
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by scent. Why hearing should have been eliminated — 
and by hearing I mean that sense of appreciating disturb- 
ance in the water out of the range of vision — I do not 
know. One so often sees, in the aquarium tanks, a fish 
turn abruptly as some shrimp or smaller fish darts from a 
rock behind it, that I can only describe this sense of touch 
as hearing. Yet this seems to have been disregarded by 
naturalists, who have consequently divided their vote 
between the senses of sight and scent, the balance of 
opinion being in favour of the former. Yet scent cannot 
be wholly inoperative, else why should the conger refuse 
a tainted bait, or why, again, should the bass prefer one 
that is "high"? The conger, be it remarked, does not 
try the taste of the bait and then reject it if unpalatable. 
It knows without touching it that the squid or pilchard is 
not quite fresh, and lets either lie until the crabs remove 
it. I once hoped to establish, at any rate to my own 
satisfaction, a direct relation between the fish that feed 
chiefly at night and those most fastidious about the 
freshness of their food. Had the two groups proved 
identical, there could have been little reason to doubt 
that they at least found their food by scent and not 
by sight. Unfortunately, however, honesty compels me 
to the admission that the red mullet and river-eel, 
both very active night -feeders, will take any tainted 
bait ; and the only argument left is that they still find 
it by scent, but prefer, rather than otherwise, its strong 
flavour. 

As for the strict vegetarians among fishes, they are 
probably not many in number, though rivers and ponds 
are said to have a vegetarian in the tench, and our seas 
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may probably claim as such the grey mullet. The fact 
of mullet taking worm or shrimp bait from an angler 
is, of course, no argument whatever against its being an 
exclusive vegetarian when left to its natural resources, for 
it is a sluggish fish, from which the worms and shrimps 
would more than probably have little difficulty in making 
good their escape, leaving it only vegetable matter to feed 
upon. The teeth of this fish are, as already pointed out, so 
small that some have doubted them to be even functional in 
the ordinary sense, though they might of course enable the 
fish to get a better hold of the weeds that it has to tear 
from submerged piles or rocks. I have repeatedly, at 
Littlehampton and elsewhere, watched very large grey 
mullet sailing slowly along in the midst of shoals of small 
fry, without any attempt to molest the latter, such as 
would assuredly have been made, and carried through, by 
pollack or bass or mackerel. The carp, a fish outside the 
province of this book, is also regarded as a vegetable- 
feeder, and some have even alleged that it fasts all the 
winter, until its natural food is again available. This, 
however, hardly accords with the experience of fishermen, 
who not only find the carp occasionally feed well in 
winter-time, but also find a small frog among the most 
killing of baits. The opinion of some who have studied 
the carp closely would seem to be that the fish does not 
devour the water-plants, but the small molluscs that 
adhere to their fronds and leaves, and this may also be 
the case with the mullet. 

The distinction has already been drawn between those 
fish that habitually feed close to the surface of the sea, 
such as the bass, the mackerel, and many of the sharks. 
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and the others that feed on, or near, the bottom, such 
as the rays, the gurnards, and the flatfish. These two 
groups, of practical interest to the angler studying the 
question of depth, are as a rule well defined, though flat- 
fish are occasionally seen feeding close to the surface on 
exceptionally calm and warm summer evenings, while, on 
the other hand, a sudden spell of unseasonable, cold, or 
stormy weather will also drive those normally regarded as 
surface-feeders to the bottom. 

I have dwelt at some length on this matter of the food 
of fishes — without going into such irrelevant, though most 
interesting, cases as that of salmon in fresh water — because 
its importance to the angler, who is something more than 
a pot-hunter, can scarcely be overrated. Not yet have 
we arrived at turning down sea-fish in ponds for sport or 
the market, but that we shall do so one of these days can 
scarcely be doubted. There must be numbers of shallow 
lakes, communicating with the sea by only a shallow rill, 
in which at any rate grey mullet and bass could be 
accommodated and perhaps induced to breed. I do not 
know indeed whether any experiments have been carried 
out in any of the marine laboratories, with the object of 
ascertaining the extent to which these and other marine 
species might be gradually acclimatised in brackish water 
of diminishing density, but nature shows us something of 
what might be done in this way. Those who have been 
bass-fishing in the Arun above Arundel may remember 
having encountered that fish in water more fresh than 
salt ; and in the Baltic, again, perch and river-bream and 
bleak are hooked well out in the sea, for the Baltic has a 
small proportion of salt in its waters, being, I suppose, 
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diluted by the mighty rivers that empty themselves into it 
on the German and Russian coasts. When we come to 
breed our sea-fish in ponds, as breed them we must in 
due course, a more accurate knowledge of their food will 
be necessary. For it will not then suffice to feed them in 
the haphazard way adopted in most aquariums, where 
they may take or leave the food provided, but get no 
other. And the need for a proper appreciation of their 
appetites forces itself for another reason on the attention 
of the fish-breeder. He must know what species are 
likely to thrive in company. The burbot and sander, the 
one found in some few English rivers, the other common 
in parts of Continental Europe and masquerading in 
America under the name of pickerel, are not, for instance, 
regarded as polite company for young trout or other 
valuable fry ; nor should an omnivorous animal like the 
mackerel be allowed to share a tank with other smaller 
fishes that had any worth. At any rate, our knowledge 
of this most interesting and important aspect of the life of 
fishes, of those more particularly that inhabit the sea, is 
so limited that closer attention to it is urgently needed by 
those equipped for research. These embrace a very large 
section of the community, by no means confined to the 
students who handle the microscope in our marine 
laboratories. Officers in the navy and merchant service, 
keepers of lighthouses, those employed on our larger piers 
and harbours, anglers, fishmongers, professional fishermen, 
coastguards, — all these and more have, from their close 
connection with the sea and its fish, many opportunities, 
too often neglected, of adding to our knowledge of the 
food and migrations of fishes, and thereby contributing 
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more towards the solution of vexed fishery problems 
than all the unaided deliberations of all the parliaments, 
commissions, committees, conferences, congresses, and the 
rest. These periodical meetings for the improvement of 
our seas are a sign of the times, but it is questionable 
whether, in the existing state of our knowledge, they can 
accomplish much. A writer in the Quarterly Review^ how- 
ever (on " The Decay of Our Sea Fisheries "), apparently 
takes a less hopeless view than one would expect from 
the title of his remarks. 



II 
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The mechanical principles of fishing tackle, alluded to in 
the preceding section of this book, have been, and are still 
being, worked out in books and the press by far more 
competent writers on the scientific side of the subject 
than myself My name on a book of this kind stands for 
no more than the somewhat long and varied study of how, 
when, and where to catch sea-fish ; and short and practical 
hints, without always assigning more or less obvious 
reasons for advice tendered, will be the order throughout. 
And to make this section on tackle of practical use it has 
been impossible to avoid naming many of the leading 
makers that give particular attention to sea-tackle nowa- 
days, though some attempt has been made to render this 
section as much unlike the typical catalogue as possible. 
As already explained, the makers lent me a quantity of 
tackle, from which I then made my selections, reporting 
what appeared to me defects ; and I must say that in no 
case was any attempt made, beyond the legitimate 
accompaniment of their own price-lists describing some of 
the patents, to bias my judgment. In every case in which 
I have pointed out some simple and desirable modification 
in these pages, I sent notice of the same to the makers 
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themselves, so that they have had every opportunity, if 
they thought it worth their while, of acting on the sugges- 
tions. These details of finish are, however, mainly matters 
of taste, and a practical fisherman can, after all, only offer 
his ideas for as much as the reader may think them worth. 
Rods are, as regards their general use in salt water, a 
comparatively modern innovation, though they seem to 
have been in favour on the rocky coasts of Southern 
Europe as well as in the east from very early times. 
There are skilful sea -anglers to this day — Mr. Walter 
Shaw, of Salcombe, is one of them — who absolutely 
decline to abandon the older handline in favour of the 
rod. There are newer recruits, on the other hand, as 
absolute in favour of the rod, scarcely recognising the use 
of the handline as genuine sport. Every one to his taste : 
I find occasions for both methods. In moderately shallow 
water {ix, up to five-and-twenty fathoms, otherwise fifty 
yards) and fine weather, the rod, properly adapted to the 
conditions of sea-fishing, always seems to give me better 
sport, fish for fish, than the line. In water of greater 

depth, however, or in very windy, " lumpy " weather with 

• 

the boat careering like a rocking-horse, I derive no enjoy- 
ment whatever from rod-fishing (though from the rocks 
or a pier, wind is immaterial), and should always in such 
circumstances use the handline. Not for one moment 
do I urge either preference as the correct one : sea-fishing 
is not yet hedged by etiquette, and, with some little 
observance of only sporting methods, you are free to catch 
the fish in the way you please. 

The essentials of a good sea-rod are great strength 
and, for use in a boat at any rate, a not excessive length. 
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Very long rods — those, for instance, of over twenty feet, as 
used by salmon-fishers — are quite unmanageable in a small 
boat, though they might be serviceable enough from the 
deck of a liner. On the other hand, I see no good reason 
for going to the other extreme, and using a rod of about 
the same length and stiffness as a broom-handle. It is 
largely a matter of price. A cheap sea-rod will necessarily, 
if it have the requisite strength, be short. On the other 
hand, I have seen even well-priced rods, built to order, no 
more than five or six feet long and without any springiness, 
such as lends so much pleasure to the playing of game 
fish like the bass. A two-pound bass will give more 
pleasure on an old trout-rod than a fish of twice that 
weight on one of the modern broom-handle type. 

I have lately come across several quite excellent sea- 
rods of various price and pattern, among the best being 
one supplied to me by Messrs. Allcock of Redditch, of 
sectional cane, and with some cork in the butt. The 
fittings are in white metal, with a pin arrangement in the 
ferrules. The large rubber button or knob on the end 
of the butt is a great comfort when playing large fish, and 
the rod is, moreover, in two joints only — an advantage, I 
find, when putting it together in a boat. In putting a rod 
together on a bank, or even on a pier, the extra joint does 
not matter, and a three-joint rod has its advantages in 
packing smaller, as each of the three need be but a third 
the total length, instead of, as in the other case, one half. 
Tossing about in a boat, however, where it is often 
impossible to move from one's place when putting the rod 
up, two joints only are best. This rod of AUcock's is 
a little expensive (about £/\,, if I remember right), but 

F 
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in every respect admirable. Another serviceable rod, also 
in two pieces, was supplied to me by Messrs. Bernard 
(of Church Place, Piccadilly), having the top of cane and 
whalebone, a happy compromise between the too stiff and 
too " whippy " tops of some other makes. The top-ring 
of this rod is in the form of a solid brass pulley -block, 
which swings slightly to right or left, with the object 
of minimising friction in a strong tide. In a somewhat 
similar pattern, sold by Carter, this top block is inter- 
changeable with a larger that can be used with the now 
fashionable wire lines ; and Messrs. Hardy of Alnwick 
showed me a removable top loop, that struck me as 
having a rather safer and simpler action, their idea being 
that the loop should be removed for safety in transit. 
Other makers provide hanging pulley-blocks, one of which 
(on a rod by Cummins of Bishop Auckland) is shown 
in the design that faces this section. I cannot speak of 
these hanging blocks from practical experience, for they 
always seemed to me to threaten entanglement with the 
line in playing a heavy fish. This may, however, not be 
the case. Although the makers have directed their 
inventive genius chiefly towards the top ring, loop, or 
pulley, there have been some modifications, if not improve- 
ments, in the other rings, one usually on the butt and 
another, if not two, on the upper joint. The ordinary 
" snake pattern," familiar on pike-rods, is, I think, one of 
the best ; and I have noticed an admirable one on Farlow's 
rods. Personally, for these, as for the top ring, I as often 
as not use plain large round rings, in some non-rusting 
white metal, and, for preference, with an inner ring 
revolving freely within the outer, and thus taking the strain 
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of the line on various points on its circumference. Such, 
then, are a few of the rods that have lately come to my 
notice; and I make no doubt there are as many again 
that I know nothing of. A few general remarks on 
the further qualifications of a good sea-rod may conclude 
this portion of the chapter. Two joints, then, are better 
than three or more ; indeed, I have, in the Mediterranean, 
had excellent sport with the one-piece bamboo rods of the 
Spaniards and Italians, though these are, obviously, useful 
only to those who either live (or have a boathouse) close 
to the water-side, or else do not mind carrying the twenty- 
foot cane through the streets. The neatest one-joint rod 
I ever saw was made to order for a well-known Hampshire 
sea-fisherman, but it was not springy enough for my liking. 
At the same time, it would do for anything, from a pout 
to a hake, and, packed in its cover, taking up little more 
room than a walking-stick, its length would be, I think, five 
and a- half feet. It was of sectional cane and had a cork 
handle — in fact, it closely resembled the butt of my afore- 
mentioned Allcock rod. A spare top is also a great 
desideratum in any sea-rod, for nothing is more annoying 
than to be broken by some shark or conger miles from 
shore and have either to use the handline for the rest of 
the day or come in. The butt should be provided with 
the rubber knob already mentioned, as, in the continual 
playing of heavy pollack in fairly deep water, the natural 
rest for the butt is against the groin, and the rubber knob 
mitigates the pressure. All the rings of the rod should be 
large, and they should be whipped on to the wood with 
great neatness, so that there shall be no rough corners to 
fray the line or impede its smooth progress from the reel. 
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One of these days I hope to see some new means devised 
of attaching the rings to the rod that shall supersede the, 
to my mind, obsolete whipping, which is continually 
destroyed by the action of the salt water ; but there is, so 
far, no substitute. White metal is also better for the rings, 
particularly the top ring, which is more often under water 
than the rest ; but aluminium is to be avoided for this 
as for other uses in sea-fishing. There was wont to be a 
superstition to the effect that sea-water could not injure 
aluminium ; but to the many disabilities of that somewhat 
disappointing metal must, I fear, be added its ruin by sea- 
water. Fortunately, however, there are equally cheap 
substitutes, and for the top loop nothing will beat brass. 

If the ingenuity of tackle-makers has found some 
expression in our latest sea-rods, what shall we say of the 
winches? Every form of check and brake, every device 
for rapid winding and unwinding, even to the most com- 
plicated multipliers, for ventilation of the wet line and 
for its easy removal for soaking in fresh water (a wise 
precaution, more written of than practised), has been 
planned, modified, improved, until the choice of sea-reels 
is bewildering. Two of the very latest are figured in the 
two full -page designs of tackle that accompany this 
chapter. In the all-metal " Bates " pattern, sold by Messrs. 
Carter, we have a very skeleton of a reel, combining great 
strength and lightness, and furnished with a most ingenious 
brake that can, by a simple pressure of the left thumb — 
the winch being beneath the rod, — be regulated to any 
force. I have given this " Bates " reel a pretty severe 
trial and can find nothing to say against it, except that I 
like the old-fashioned check on a reel, brake or no brake. 
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I like them both, in fact, and have succeeded in persuad- 
ing Messrs. Bernard to add the check action to a very 
admirable brake -reel of theirs, the brake action being 
contrived by a few turns (according to the strength 
required) of a brass screw in the back of the reel. Messrs. 
Farlow have a similar reel, with " Bickerdyke " guards, in 
which the brake-screw is in front of the reel. It is shown 
on the nearer rod in the illustration on page 74. Either 
position may be preferable, according to whether the 
angler is in the habit of keeping the reel above or beneath 
the rod. For myself, I invariably fish with it beneath, so 
that having the brake-screw in front (or towards my right 
hand) is slightly more convenient. My preference for the 
old-fashioned noisy check is not confined to a love of its 
encouraging screech, though even that I value highly ; 
but rests on the warning it gives whenever the rod is 
momentarily laid down for attention to a pipe or other 
form of refreshment It is all very well to pooh-pooh 
due attention to the luncheon-basket, but, after all, I 
imagine, we fish for amusement and not for gain ; and I 
like the man who concentrates himself too grimly on his 
sport, to the exclusion of all else, his face wearing an 
expression of Napoleonic ferocity whenever a word is said, 
quite as little as I like the other commoner type, who 
screws a flask somewhere in the lower half of his face 
whenever the fish cease biting for two minutes together. 
It is during the legitimate intervals of relaxation that the 
old check sounds its veritable " Fish ahoy ! " — a kindly 
warning that saves many a good fish. For it is not 
necessary, particularly when fishing for large pollack in 
moderately deep water, to check the rush of your fish the 
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for, when the fish are biting quickly, as they generally do 
for a short while only, the time saved by letting the lead 
run freely to the bottom after each haul and re-baiting 
enables the angler to make the most of his opportunities. 
In a later pattern, I see, the makers have introduced 
perforations in the barrel, which lessens the weight and 
also enables the air to get at the wet line and hasten its 
drying. I have already mentioned the ** Bickerdyke " 
guards ; and so valuable are these in preventing trouble 
if the reel overruns, that I consider no sea-reel complete 
without them. I say them^ because I like two, one each 
side of the attachment to the rod, as supplied on Farlow's 
brake-reel above described. Now and again, I prefer to 
confess, I have, under some quite unusual combination of 
adverse circumstances, had trouble even with these guards 
on the winch ; but I should think that, for one such case, 
the cases in which the guards prevent mischief would 
number hundreds. 

With so embarrassing a choice, the beginner will 
probably have some little difficulty — particularly if his 
selection be not circumscribed by considerations of expense 
(a good reel costs more even than a good rod, .though the 
discrepancy is not quite so startling as in tarpon-fishing) — 
in picking a reel from the many offered. One or two 
general principles that may guide him to a useful decision 
are all that I can pretend to offer. In the first place, he 
should certainly not buy a reel for its appearance, any 
more than he should, unless he knew the contents to be 
good, buy a book for its binding. At the same time, 
with reels as with guns (but not as with books !), the best 
firms do not as a rule give the highest finish to any make 
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in which the construction is not sound throughout. I 
have already mentioned the latterly discovered inadequacy 
of aluminium when exposed to the corrosion of salt water, 
and Messrs. Hardy are giving all their aluminium reels 
a coat of enamel, an example well worth following. Not 
that I should, even then, be wedded to aluminium as a 
metal for reels, for lightness, its one great advantage, is 
not always, when there is a long or stout rod to balance, 
the first requirement of a reel. The chief points in a 
serviceable sea-reel may, I imagine, be summed thus : — 
Large barrel, capable of taking lOO yards if wanted ; 
durability in a very rough-and-ready branch of fishing ; 
absence of steel, unless covered, and of springs and screws 
exposed to the air; free-running action when required; and 
strong brake and check action easily and simply adjusted 
with one hand and in a moment. A reel that would 
fulfil all these requirements and cost no more than a 
guinea would be the ideal one, but I fear that it is among 
the desiderata of the twentieth century. 

In saying something on sea-lines, which, I suppose, 
come after the rod and reel in importance, I shall perhaps 
be expected to discuss that most interesting of recent 
developments, the wire line. I fear that the remarks 
which follow will therefore be disappointing, for I have 
observed, from more than one reference to the always 
interesting correspondence columns of the Fishing Gazette^ 
that the discussion of wire lines for sea-fishing* must be 
ranked, as a dialectical exercise, with the commencement 
of the twentieth century, the Dreyfus case, and the South 
African War. It is easy enough to start such a discussion, 
but it is not easy to end it. 
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From wire lines, therefore, I hold regretfully aloof, 
merely stating such well-known facts as that they were, 
I think, originally advocated by Mr. Parker (of the British 
Sea Anglers' Society) and made by Messrs. Ormiston. 
From a careful reading of about two hundred letters, 
private and published, on the merits of these lines, I 
gather that, in the hands of those who know how to use 
them (like a Malloch reel, or a magazine carbine), they 
are excellent, but in the hands of any one ignorant of the 
somewhat peculiar manipulation necessary to their proper 
use serious kinks and breaks will probably result. A 
somewhat peculiar arrangement of the top loop or pulley, 
already mentioned, is also required for these lines, which 
are mostly in favour for fishing with small leads in swift 
tides. Without pretending to a more than nodding 
acquaintance with their possibilities, I must say that on 

• 

the one occasion (three days of varied fishing) on which 
I seriously experimented with a sample, sent to me by 
some one for the purpose, I was very favourably impressed 
by its behaviour in the tideway. Messrs. Carter advertise 
it in German silver, which seems to cost about half as 
much again as the cheaper kinds of dressed silk, but is 
said to have a wonderful durability. For myself, I own 
to using the old silk or flax lines, without much preference, 
for my fishing is not conducted in tides of anything like 
the force of those that confront Deal anglers three weeks 
out of every four ; and a green " Oceona " line, sold by 
Hardy, has given me every satisfaction. I cannot, I think, 
interest any one in a dissertation on the relative merits of 
the various lines on the market. Those who are old 
hands at sea-fishing have their prejudices, which I could 
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not, even if I would, modify ; and the new recruit can 
catch fish with any line — only, he must bear in mind that 
the line should be of as fine calibre as is consistent with 
strength, and that, when depth is of importance (as it 
usually is in sea-fishing), a finer line takes less lead to 
sink it than a heavier one. And, for his own comfort, let 
him also recollect that a fine line running out with a 
heavy fish on the end is more likely to cut the finger to 
the bone than one of thicker gauge. The tarpon-fishers 

of Florida employ a special leather-guard for the finger 

• 

when putting on the brake ; and even in our schnapper- 
fishing in Australia we always used a finger-stall of india- 
rubber, for the lines were fine and the fish swift. In 
addition to the foregoing classes of line, I ought perhaps 
to mention the wire gimpsi, such as those supplied by 
Allcock, with a breaking strain up to 60 lbs. My ex- 
perience of these gimps is that they are excellent for 
those to whom expense is no object, and who do not 
mind using each no more than two or three times. With 
such slight use I have found them preferable to traces of 
almost any other material ; but anything in the nature of 
long or constant use cannot be contemplated, as the sea- 
water plays the mischief with them. 

And now we come to that part of the sea-fisherman's 
equipment that is of interest to rod-fisher and hand-liner 
alike — the various combinations of lead, gut, and hooks 
which are fastened to the main line, and on which the 
trade has spent as much time and trouble as even on the 
rods and reels themselves. These, it will be seen, can be 
used with or without the rod ; and here again, and as a 
final word on the somewhat vexed subject, I want to plead 
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for divergence of taste in respect of the merits of either 
method. The present day sweeping condemnation of the 
" old-fashioned " handline is characteristic of an age in 
which whatever the ancients did (bar their art) is wrong, 
lacks " snap " ! Now and again, however, we are rudely 
awakened to a confession of the superiority of their 
methods ; and a friend of mine who uses a hammer-gun 
with black powder, and kills his birds with the best, de- 
clares that we shall in his time come back to the older 
style. This is perhaps an extreme view, but there can 
be little doubt that many excellent institutions have been 
improved off the face of the earth a great deal too soon, 
and I should be sorry to find the already widespread 
condemnation of the handline become universal. The 
correct view of the case is at most this : that the rod is 
more " sporting," and should be given the preference where 
circumstances do not too severely handicap it in favour 
of the handline. There are, however, occasions on which 
I can feel the very fine biting (it is little more than pick- 
ing) of large mackerel on the drift-line when I should 
miss five fish out of six on a rod, however light. Let us 
therefore fish each in his own way. It is for pleasure 
and not for a living, and the sum of the day's enjoyment 
has to be reckoned quite independently of the actual 
weight of the catch. 

Some of these bottom-tackles, paternosters, legers, and 
whififing gears will be more appropriately described in a 
later section on " How to Fish," but their principles may 
be broadly given here. For the most part they consist of 
a variety of spreaders of wire, whalebone, or cane, and the 
latest patterns of lead allow for increasing or' decreasing 
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the weight as the tide increases or diminishes in force, 
a heavier lead being obviously necessary to hold the 
bottom as the tide grows stronger. On the other hand, 
the angler who uses a heavier lead than necessary is at a dis- 
advantage, not merely because the strain on his rod-top is 
unnecessarily great (though that too is worth considering), 
but because with a heavier lead he is less able to feel, and 
respond to, the lighter bites of the fish. These movable 
leads, therefore — and almost every maker has nowadays 
his own pattern, Carter^s having the advantage of most 
in the absence of any screw, while that sold by Macpher- 
son of Southampton is torpedo-shaped — are now and then 
preferable, though they are somewhat* cumbersome, and 
the wire on which the sections work is somewhat con- 
spicuous when several of them are not in use. I should 
have thought that something in the form of a hollow egg 
or ball, which could be entirely or partly filled with shot, 
would have answered the purpose better. Indeed, a per- 
forate ball or egg used in this way might be partly filled 
to take pounded crab, or other attractions, which would 
float up around the hooks as a most convenient ground 
bait. I submitted the idea to Messrs. Carter, who are 
rather partial to novelties of this kind, but they assured 
me that it would be too clumsy for general use. I expect 
they are right. All the older forms of lead — bullets, 
cones, pear-shaped, boat-shaped, cigar-shaped, foil or wire 
to twist on the line at intervals — are still in general use, 
and will probably survive many of the " improvements." 

Coming to the actual form of the modern tackles, the 
favourite pattern nowadays seems to combine the chop- 
stick and paternoster that we always used ten or fifteen 
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years ago. The chopstick was a spreading beam of cane 
or wire, with hooks at the extremities, and the lead either 
hanging below the hooks or soldered to the spreader it- 
self, as in the pattern (Farlow's) figured in the design facing 
P«^g^ 75- The paternoster, on the other hand, a form of 
tackle well known to perch -fishers, consisted in two or 
three hooks strung on a trace of gut or gimp, with a lead, 
usually pear-shaped, at the bottom (p. 82). The object 
of the paternoster is obviously to try different depths ; 
the chopstick, on the contrary, presents both baits at the 
same depth, and is used in the case of such fish as 
whiting or pout, known to be feeding a foot or two from 
the bottom. These two are, however, combined in the 
latest patterns as a paternoster with spreading arms (as 
in the old chopstick), which have the advantage of keep- 
ing the hooks clear of the line ; and the latest endeavours 
have been in the direction of what is termed a " straight- 
pull " paternoster-^there are the " Kirby," " Pine," and 
other admirable patterns — which shall enable the rod- 
fisher to feel the smallest of bites. This is achieved, with 
more or less of success, by so attaching the hook that, on 
its being pulled by a fish, the line between it and the 
rod-top shall, as far as possible, lie in a straight line. 
This increases the sensibility of the tackle. 

These, then, are the leading features of the modern 
bottom -tackles, which will be more specifically distin- 
guished from those used in surface or mid-water fishing in 
the chapter on " How to Fish." The only typical tackle 
that I have not as yet mentioned is the leger (some- 
times spelt " ledger "), which takes fish on the bottom. 
In my first little book, Sea Fishing on the English Coast, 
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which I wrote when the sport of sea-fishing was ten years 
younger, and had not attained the popularity, or attracted 
the ingenuity, that it has since done, I devoted some 
space to my preference for the plummet lead in legering 
from a boat, as it seemed to 
that the large loop of such 
a lead gave much less 
friction, and conse- 
quently much more 
sensibility, than the 
ordinary pierced bullet 
or coffin -shaped leger 
lead used in fresh water, 
when the line went 
straight down from the 
boat to the ground. 
Now, however, some one 
has designed a most 
suitable leger lead with 
a brass lopped wire 
that takes the line and ensures the maximum of sensi- 
bility. On this pattern (which I believe I had from 
Messrs. Carter, though an occasional mistake is surely 
venial with a room full of unlabelled tackle for selection) 
I cannot, for the purpose in view, conceive of any improve- 
ment. It represents exactly that which I was uncon- 
sciously striving after ten years ago, and this is not by 
any means the first time that I have had to be thankful 
that the growing popularity of sea-fishing for sport has 
attracted men blessed with a turn for applied mechanics 
that I most painfully lack. 
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The leger-tackle takes, as already stated, fish that feed 
on the bottom, as, for instance, most of the flat fish. But 
a number of sea-fish (the bream, whiting, pout, and 
' others) feed just off the bottom, within a foot or eighteen 
inches of it, an*! fi^f thpsp whirh will not alwavs 
trouble to mov 
a little difficul 
adjust the c 
stick or paternc 
with the 
requisite 
degree of 
accuracy. ^ 
1 am there- 
fore happy to i 
a figure of h 
appears to 

(though, frankly, I h\ruy's sensithk ground w rkjng 

do very little of 

this ground-fishing, and have not yet tested it, save in 
a bath !) a very clever tackle, sent by Hardy Brothers. 
The accompanying drawing of this combination of lead, 
wire, and cork is, I think, self-explanatory, the cork 
keeping the baited hooks just clear of the crabs and 
starfish that prowl on the bottom and just in the way 
of the fishes that feed within a foot of it. Obviously, 
there must be a little tide for the .successful working of 
this tackle ; but a little tide is not, as a rule, difficult to 
get in sea-fishing, except at absolutely high or low water, 
when the tidelcss period lasts only for a few minutes. 
All the leger, chopstick, or paternoster tackles so far 
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described are worked from the shore or from an anchored 
boat. The angler, in short, is stationary. Just as, how- 
ever, in river-fishing there are methods that entail keep- 
ing the bait in motion, so too in the sea we have fly- 
fishing and spinning and trolling ; and a very favourite 
way of taking pollack and mackerel and bass is to trail 
the bait from the stem of a sailing or rowing boat, the 
speed being regulated according to certain varying con- 
ditions of depth, wind, and weather that will be discussed 
on a subsequent page. This method is, with some fine 
distinctions that matter very little, known as Whiffing, 
Railing, or Plummeting, and a good deal of attention has 

of late been paid not only to the various 
rubber eels and other artificial baits in use, 
but also to the leads particularly suitable 
for such methods, and on which, as will pre- 
sently be shown, much depends. 

The rubber eels are of various pattern, 
some being tubular (as the Farlow example 
figured), others simply rubber bands attached 
to the hook, and all resembling an eel about 
as much as they resemble any other living 
creature, and no more. Of some clever 
modifications in the older forms of these 
rubber " eels " I shall have occasion to speak 
in the chapter on " Baits," and simply show a 
very familiar and useful form here. 

Among the sundries that I have recently 
seen at the makers', mention must certainly be made of an 
improved form of landing-net for use in bass- or mullet- 
fishing from piers, where, with the straight-down position 
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of the handle against the woodwork of the pier, the ordinary 
round ring is useless. Messrs. Bernard have therefore intro- 
duced a most welcome sauce-ladle pattern, which is shown 
in working order in the illustration on p. 82. I have also 
seen several clever spring-links for ready attachment and 
detachment, which . are vastly to be preferred 

to the older swivels, | many of the new designs 

having a swivel ar- y rangement as well. And 




"Bates" Spreader. 

With two - barbed ' ' Bates ' ' 
Hook and long-shanked " Min- 
chin" Hook. 



as yet another tribute to the ingenuity of Mr. Bates, 
I must show a very clever folding spreader, which will 
pack so as to go in the waistcoat pocket. The hook 
depending from the right - hand arm of the spreader 
will be seen to have two barbs in place of the ordinary 
one. This is the first of Mr. Bates's devices by which 
I must confess myself not attracted. The possible 
increase of penetration seems to me superfluous ; 
the additional convenience in disgorging seems to me 

G 
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" not proven"; and the only advantage that I can imagine 
(but which is apparently not claimed for it by the vendors) 
is a slight improvement on the one -barbed hook when 
baiting with soft substances, such as macaroni or ray's liver. 
On the whole, then, unreservedly as I admire Mr. Bates's 
many other improvements in sea-tackle, his hook seems 
to me quite unnecessarily formidable. The other hook 
figured on the spreader is a pattern designed by Mr. C. O. 
Minchin, one of the most practical members of the British 
Sea Anglers' Society ; and he must, when working out the 
advantages of this long-shanked sneck bend, have studied 
the mathematics of the subject somewhat thoroughly, for 
its penetration is unquestionable. 

A very great deal has been written on the subject of 
sea-hooks and their requisites, and the last word has 
certainly not been said. At the risk of being condemned as 
inconclusive, here as elsewhere in the book, I am not going 
to attempt any original contribution to the discussion, for 
these niceties of the art seem to me more suited to debate 
among experts than to publication in a small handbook 
mainly designed for the use of beginners. On so much 
advice, touching hooks, I venture : Buy them long in the 
shank, and please yourself whether they be tinned or 
black. Professionals use tinned hooks, but they buy the 
cheapest gear and are not always to be followed in such 
selection. I recollect fishing with three sturdy fellows close 
to the Eddystone last August, and when my fine gear 
came out they said, " Oh ! of course, if we could go in for 
them hooks, we could cut a dash, no matter how clear the 
water was." These adulations are not always welcome, 
for they cost you a good many presents in tackle. It is 
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probable, indeed, that the tinning blunts the hooks so much 
' that the additional resistance to the salt water is more 
than compensated. One large firm is, I know, of this 
opinion, and is no longer stocking these hooks in the 
smaller sizes. Personally, 1 only use one particular tinned 
hook for flat fish, because 1 find it easy to unhook them, 
and I have not found exactly the .same bend, with pro- 



a. Actual size for Mackerel i, Dillo. for large Breain and Raj-s. 

portionate length of shank, in the black hooks commonly 
stocked by the dealers. 

In sea-fishing, as in so much else, it would seem as if 
the West has yet to learn much from the East. I do not 
find this so marvellous, perhaps, as some of my friends 
may whose eyes have not been opened by travel to 
Oriental ingenuity in such tackle. In a most interesting 
communication from Mr. A. Hulme Beaman, who writes 
from Constantinople, I find particulars of the famous 
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Turkish ^'Zokka'^ hooks, soldered into the lead, as shown in 
the drawing. No opportunity has as yet been afforded 
me of trying the several sizes that he sends me for the 
purpose ; but it is quite easy to appreciate the superiority 
of the simple principle here put in practice to many of 
the more complicated " straight-pull " tackles alluded to 
in the present chapter, the angler's whole strength being 
imparted directly to the hook thus weighted. It might 
be objected that the bright bulb of lead immediately on 
the shank of the hook would scare the fish, but, so far 
from this being the case, it attracts them, and the Turkish 
expert not merely keeps this lead bright by polishing it 
every half hour with quicksilver, but also — here, I think, 
comes the amazing lesson from the East — polishes his 
gut line (of which, with such zokka hooks, he will use as 
long a trace as 25 feet) by rubbing it at intervals through 
tissue paper so as to keep it bright as well. Here, then, 
have we been all these ages staining our gut with coffee 
and other preparations to make it dull in the water, and 
the unobtrusive Oriental knowing all the while that bright 
gut attracts, rather than repels, the fishes ! A further 
advantage of the lead arrangement on the shank is that 
it sticks in the gullet of the fish, even if almost gorged, 
and saves the gut from its teeth. Coming to actual 
results, Mr. Beaman writes me accounts, that make one's 
mouth water, of small mackerel being taken by him in 
January at the rate of two or three a minute ; three khani 
(a rock-perch) at a time, weighing i lb. to \\ lb. each;, 
and merdjian (a large bream, like the schnapper), in June, 
of over 20 lbs., the bait being five or six green crabs on 
each hook. This hook, of which I fancy no account has 
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previously been published in this country, might be well 
worth adopting over here. 

Another matter of individual taste is the exact fasten- 
ing of each form of hook to the gut. 
In the case of eyed hooks there is 
some little difficulty in making a 
really neat fastening. The knot 
here shown, which I think I had 
from Mr. J. J. Hardy, seems to me 
efficient, and the drawing explains 
itself. 

In this chapter, then, I have tried 
to offer some account of the principal 
tackles in use in modern amateur 
sea-fishing, though it is impossible 
that every improvement should have 
found a place in my notes. Indeed, 
the recent Fisheries Exhibition at 
the Westminster Aquarium brought 

another novelty or two to my notice, while the makers 
have sent some odds and ends for notice since the 
foregoing was in type. The first of these that lies 
before me is almost sufficiently explained by the drawing 
that I have had made of it. There has always been a 
difficulty about procuring a lead that will lie on the bottom 
without fouling it, and the difficulty is, as will easily be 
understood, increased rather than diminished when there 
is a strong tide. The risk of fouling obviously increases 
with the roughness of the bottom, and the lead that will 
not foul a rocky bottom has yet to be designed. Mean- 
while, Messrs. Bernard send me a really ingenious lead, or 
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so at any rate I think it, for use on a sandy ground in a 

strong tide. I can imagine that this lead might commend 

itself to those anglers who 

fish from Deal Pier, for the 

four bullets can safely be 

allowed to run smoothly 

over the ground, keeping 

well ahead of the line, and 

at the same time offering 

a minimum of friction and 

resistance to its running 

freely out from the reel. 

Great care must, of course, 

be taken not to fish with 

such a lead over that side of a pier towards, which the 

tide is setting, as the chances of its fouling the posts 

would be proportionately greater than in the case of the 

older patterns of pear-shaped or conical leads. And, as 

the wire frame on which the bullets work is, particularly 

when upright, liable to get "hung up," I would counsel 

attaching the gut trace to it by an intervening link of 

some weaker thread, so that, in the event of a foul, the 

gut trace could be saved. This, by the way, is a useful 

plan with all leads. 

Let such a lead as the one figured above, however, be 
applied to strictly its own use and not substituted for other 
patterns more suitable in other circumstances. Thus, I 
would not for one moment, though it would not have any 
very obvious disqualification for the purpose, use it sus- 
pended from a boat within a foot or two of the bottom, 
for there are pear-shaped or conical leads, less conspicuous. 
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that do better in such a position. There is nothing more 
unworkmanlike than the use of tackles under conditions 
that they were never intended to meet. Thus, (^ 
any one visiting the landing-stages of our south- 
coast piers in August is almost sure to see a 
score of youthful anglers proudly using the chop- 
stick, described on an earlier page, as a throw-out 
tackle, letting it lie, at the end of a slack line, on 
the bottom. . Yet the chopstick was obviously 
intended to hang in the water, preferably from a 
boat, and not to lie on the ground, a position in 
which there is no sensibility and no means of 
striking the hooks into the fish without first over- jL g 
coming the inertia of the lead and crossbars. As 
one of the problems that confront the makers 
of improved sea-tackles is the bringing of a more 
direct pull ("straight pull," they call it) on the 
hook, striking the hook, in fact, and not the lead, 
it is manifestly ridiculous to' let a cumbersome 
afifair like a chopstick lie on the ground. The 
veriest novice might be expected to understand 
how easy it must be for small flatfish and pout, 
not to mention crabs and other prowlers, to rob 
the hooks of the bait ; yet I have seen grown 
men bait their hooks with great deliberation, and 
then fling the chopstick far away, carrying out a 
good thirty yards of line, and leave it on the 
bottom until such time as they thought fit to 
examine it again, when the process of baiting 
would invariably have to be gone through over again. In 
recording my appreciation of the lead here figured, I must 
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not overlook the chance of its mobility being under certain 
conditions a positive drawback, since one of the commoner 
forms of lead might act as a brake in the tideway in cases 
where it was desirable to fish close to the pier, as also to 
leave the line above the lead slack so as to feel the 6ner 
bites. This procedure would be impossible with the 
rolling lead. 

One of the novelties shown at the Aquarium (by 
Carter and Co.) brings me back to the rod. I did not, 
in my avoidance of all such matters of expert controversy 
as equally unsuited to an introductory handbook, go into 
the question of whether the winch, or reel, should be held 
above or below the rod. There are advocates of either 
course. For myself, f always fish with the reel beneath 
the rod, but this is a matter of taste. Doing so, however, 
I am able to appreciate the claims of the double-ringed 
rod, the novelty in question, which enables either side of 
the rod to be made alternately responsible for the strain. 
Messrs. Carter make this particular sea-rod in one piece 
of cane or in two pieces, but in either case the cane ac- 
quires, after a certain amount of hard usage, a permanent 
bend in the direction of the strain. This ingenious plan 
of placing rings and winch fittings 
both above and beneath the rod, 
which is, I believe, an old-estab- 
lished principle in tarpon-rods, en- 
ables the bend in the cane to be 
THE RING. taken out by the simple course of 

turning the rod and throwing all 
the strain on the other side of it. The particular rings 
used in this rod also attract me, as they are solid, upright, 
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strong, and lai^e enough for even knots to pass through 
without a hitch. 

The same firm also showed a new sea-basket, for 
which I myself was mainly responsible. It is square 
in shape, and sufficiently strong and high to serve as 
a seat between the boat's 
thwarts, my object being to 
provide an alternative to 
the uncomfortable sideways 
position that anglers are 
often compelled to adopt 
when playing large fish in a 
choppy sea and facing either 
the stern or the bows. The 
basket also provides separ- 
ate compartments for the 
tackle, baits, and fish, and the 
last-named can be removed, basket 

with the aid of a hinged side 

in the lowest part of the basket, without disturbing the 
other contents. Moreover, the division assigned to the 
fish can be easily cleaned, which is more than can be 
done in the case of some other large baskets. 1 believe 
that the makers intend selling the basket ready fitted with 
the angler's requisites, but that has, of course, nothing 
to do with the merits or otherwise of the pattern that 
I have suggested, the only fitting in that being a bait- 
board in the bait compartment. 

It would almost seem as if, with some minor improve- 
ments in detail, our sea-tackle has reached its final form. 
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I would not insist that one or two of the later patterns 
figured in this book do not display considerable ingenuity, 
but it would be impossible to regard any of them as 
absolutely replacing any of the older. Just as there are 
men who persist in using hammer guns and black powder, 
getting admirable results with their time-honoured appa- 
ratus, so there are very successful fishermen who adhere 
to the older tackles and methods, and will have nothing 
to say to straight -pull paternosters, wire lines, and top 
pulley-rings. As long as the fish can be caught by the 
more primitive devices, there seems little reason for 
adopting every novelty as soon as it is put on the 
market, and, save for the bass and mullet of some 
estuaries, there does not seem to be much chance of sea- 
fish becoming educated like trout. 
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It would hardly be expected that we should have made 
the same improvements, or even changes, in our baits a^ 
in our tackle. The tastes of the fishes, as well as the 
available material, remain much the same, and it is only 
in the department of artificial baits that I can have any- 
thing new to chronicle in these pages. Lugworms and 
ragworms, mussels and oysters, shrimps and prawns, sand- 
eels, squid, soft crab, mackerel, herring and pilchard, ray's 
liver, and one or two more natural baits, hold the same 
position now that they did twenty years ago, though a few 
novel methods may have been devised of putting some ot 
them to best advantage on the hook. The only general 
change, not as yet wholly successful, has been the attempt 
to preserve fresh baits for future use. It sometimes hap- 
pens that the supply of some baits — sand-eels, for ex- 
ample, and lugworms — is interrupted for days or even 
weeks by weather or other causes, and it would, of course, 
be very convenient to lay in a stock of these baits and 
preserve them so that they lose none of their attractive- 
ness in the eyes of the fish. The desire is a little 
ambitious, and cannot be said to have been fulfilled, 
though we are, no doubt, getting nearer and nearer every 
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day to the final soluticwi of the difficulty. It looks as if 
some method of drying will eventually supersede other 
processes, since any preservative in the nature of formalin 
does not, however suitable to laboratory specimens, ap- 
pear to be wholly satisfactory in the case of baits for sea- 
fishing. Mr. Allen, Director of the Plymouth Marine 
Biological Association, told me as recently as last October 
of some successful experiments in feeding his turbot and 
other fishes on some new Norwegian fish-food, dried, if I 
remember his account rightly, at a very low temperature. 
Almost at the same time, I received from Mr. Allcock a 
sample of dried mussels, which, I find, lose their somewhat 
pungent smell and resume their natural softness and 
normal appearance after five or six hours of immersion 
in fresh water, and which are said, though I have not 
fished with them, to attract the fish almost, if not quite, 
as well as the fresh mussel. The only objection to them, 
these claims being correct, seems to me the long immer- 
sion necessary. The chief use of such preserved baits is, 
in my opinion, for those who run down to one of the 
estuary towns near London — Southend, Leigh, Maldon, 
etc. — for a day^s fishing without being able to give suffi- 
ciently long notice for fresh bait to be procured on the 
spot. If this same process can be applied to ragworms 
and lugworms, to squid and soft crab, then there will be 
a large and lasting market for such wares. In the case 
of mussels, however, I think it may safely be said that 
there are very few places on the coast where these shell- 
fish, if of any local use as bait, cannot be procured in 
abundance at the shortest notice, and the fresh article 
would certainly be cheaper, and probably rather more 
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killing as a bait, than the preserved. At the same time, 
Messrs. Allcock seem to be the first who have made any 
serious attempt to tackle this bait difficulty, and they 
may be congratulated on this and exhorted to pursue 
fresh experiments until Ihey bring us a little nearer to 
perfection. 

The mussel is an excellent all-round bait for sea-fish- 
ing, and I doubt whether, with the possible exception of 
the living sand-eel, there is another as popular with all 
classes of sea-fish. The chief drawback of the mussel as 
a bait is the difficulty of getting it to keep on the hook, 
particularly in strong tides or where there are very small 
fish in readiness to suck it off piecemeal. I had projected 
for my artist a series of diagrams illustrating the process 
of baiting with the whole, or part, of a mussel ; but these 
look so meaningless on paper that I prefer that they 
should be omitted, and must try and explain what has 
to be done without their somewhat doubtful aid. And 
before giving any hints on the subject, I would say that 
in baiting with mussels, as indeed in opening their shells 
without spoiling the animal for the hook, a very little 
example is worth a very great deal of precept, and you 
will learn far more from watching a fisherman do both 
than from any instructions I may be able to give here. 
First, however, as to opening the mussel. If you cut the 
beard off, or work the shells against ^ach other with the 
thumb and forefinger, you will see, at the margin, a little 
hole gaping sufficiently wide to enable the insertion of the 
extremity of a round-bladed knife. The blade must then 
be worked round the inside of one shell, keeping the two 
shells pressed together until (the right moment is learnt 
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only with practice) the mussel is all but severed from one 
wall of his home. Then the shells are found to open 
like a book, on a hinge ; the upper shell (that from which 
the mussel is all but severed) may be cut finally adrift, 
and the animal must then be separated, with just as much 
care not to tear it, from the remaining shell. This ac- 
complished properly, the mussel should be intact, except 
for a little gap or two in the filaments at its edges, and it 
should be laid on the palm of the left hand. The hook 
(a sharp-pointed one is essential) may then be inserted in 
the mussel's foot — it looks to the unaccustomed eye like a 
brown tongue — and passed twice through the fleshy parts, 
being finally made fast in the ligaments at the edge of 
the animal or in the gristly spot that attached it to the 
shell. Some reverse the process, first sticking the point 
of the hook in this gristle, and then, after it has been 
passed through and through the soft parts, catching it in 
the foot. The essential is that it shall, first and last, rest 
in firm matter and not in the soft part of the mussel, 
which has no more consistency than marrow. I hope 
that this is clear, but I doubt it. Without actually show- 
ing how the thing is done, it is so very difficult to ex- 
plain. If I were to give the ordinary scientific names of 
the various parts of the mussel, the confusion would be 
worse than ever ; yet it is by no means easy, except 
perhaps in comparing the bivalve's foot to a tongue, to 
find simple everyday equivalents. Once, however, the 
amateur has mastered the art of putting his mussel on 
the hook — and he need not be discouraged by a failure 
or two, for the mussels themselves vary so much in 
toughness that even experts have a difficulty on some 
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days in getting them to behave properly — he will come 
to wonder how it ever seemed so difficult Two small 
mussels are often easier to put on the hook than one 
large one, and I believe they are at times more killing. 
Various means are adopted to facilitate this baiting with 
mussels, such as scalding them in hot water, which has 
the effect of opening the shells and hardening the con- 
tents, or opening a number and laying them to dry in the 
sun ; but the results are for the most part inferior to the 
natural mussel newly opened. At the same time, where 
the fish are likely to bite very quickly, as with pout or 
autumn whiting, there is no objection to your man open- 
ing a quart or two into a pail ; only, the salt water should 
be drained off every few minutes, else the baits soak and 
get " pappy." 

The bait in most general use after the mussel, and one 
which, albeit exceedingly unpleasant to handle, presents no 
difficulties in baiting, is the lugworm. It is some years 
now since I used lugworms, my fishing having latterly 
been for bass and pollack in the west country, where we 
use the cleaner sand-eel or pilchard. There was, however, 
a time when I gloried in lugworms, and I still know them 
to be a deadly bait when many others fail utterly. In 
those days, too, I used to dig them by the score at 
Hastings, Bognor, and elsewhere, caring not a jot for the 
rich yellow stain they contributed to my clothes and 
hands, knowing them to be a sure kill if there were fish 
about. The only difficulty with lugworms is, in places 
where there is no regular source of supply, the digging of 
them. Those who are unaccustomed to the swiftness with 

which these worms are capable of burrowing in wet sand 

II 
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had better go after them with a large iron spade ; but the 
old hand knows that more execution can be done with a 
garden-rake. They vary in size and colour, some being 
nearly black and over a foot in length, others only three 
or four inches and of a bright red. These smaller worms 
abound in such estuaries as the Essex Blackwater, and 
may, for all I know (not being a specialist in the pedigree 
of shore-worms), be the juveniles ; while the larger and 
darker specimens are taken on the open coast between 
high- and low-water marks. There is, so long as mess is 
no object, no difficulty in putting lugworms on the hook, 
but so disgusting a bait should on no account be introduced 
by a guest aboard a yacht. It is not fair on the non- 
angling members of the party. The satisfactory preserva- 
tion of lugworms for future use has, as already intimated, 
yet to be contrived. The only plan at present is to use 
them as soon as possible after they are dug, but I have 
now and again succeeded in getting good results with 
dried worms. These are prepared by squeezing out the 
seedy-looking inside from one end — get as far as possible 
from your fellow-creatures while doing so ! — and laying 
the empty bodies in a shallow tray with a little salt. 
They can in this way be kept in a cool and shady place 
for two or three days, but can never again do as much 
execution as the newly-dug worm. 

A far less objectionable sea-worm, also in very general 
use for pollack, bass, mullet, and other kinds of fish, is the 
ragworm, which is dug out of the black ooze of harbours 
or estuaries, and may at once be recognised by the 
centipedal appearance of its edges, which seem to be all 
legs. An allied nereid worm is taken from the convoluted 
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end of the shell of the hermit crab, where it feeds on the 
crab's leavings, and this is, if anything, an even better 
bait, though its nippers may with profit be kept away 
from the tender flesh between one's fingers. Ragworms 
are one of the best mullet baits, and I even heard of a 
9 lb. bass being taken with this bait from the Plymouth 
Promenade Pier one night last October. It lacks the 
juiciness that makes the lugworm so nauseating, and it is 
moreover far easier to keep alive. All that is required is 
that the worms be kept in damp green weed, in a cool 
cellar, and the dead or dying removed at short intervals, 
as contact with them seems fatal to the rest. A single 
large worm from the crab's shell may be sufficient for 
one bait, but, on the other hand, three or four of the very 
small harbour-worms may be necessary to cover a good- 
sized pollack-hook. The exact size of any bait, however, 
in proportion to the hook must, in a measure, be left to the 
angler's judgment, but there are few more important details 
of baiting. I hardly know which is worse : a large hook 
protruding from a too small bait, and thus frightening the 
fish, or a small hook lost in a large bait, which the smaller 
fish can therefore nibble off, piece by piece, without any 
danger from the point. They are perhaps equally fatal to 
success. The distribution of these shore-worms must be 
peculiar, though I have never had much opportunity of 
studying it. As a single instance, I may mention that the 
ragworm is locally reported to abound in the mudbanks 
of the lower Teign in Devon, during the month of April, 
coming to the surface in its thousands, but never seen 
there during the remaining eleven months of the year ; 
and although this extreme view of the case is perhaps an 
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exaggeration, there must no doubt be some very interesting 
clement of truth about it. Where can the worms go to 
for the other months ? Do they migrate to the sandbanks 
of the open sea, or do they merely lie buried deeper in 
the Teign mud ? There is no lack of cover, at any rate ! 
A finer bait, however, than any of the worms or shell- 



(t'roin a PholQitraph by tbe AulW.) 

fish is the sand-eel, only it must be used alive to show 
full value. Not really an eel at all in the ordinary sense, 
this silvery little fish is nevertheless eel-like in its slippery 
movements, and it burrows in the wet sand with all the 
agility of its larger namesake. From its sandy home it 
is taken in a variety of ways, the best being the seine-net, 
for the sand-eels are then not damaged, and last much 
longer as baits. But seines of small enough mesh to 
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retain sand-eels are not to be found everywhere in regular 
working order. Teignmouth is blest in this respect, as 
it has both the seines, regularly working on each tide 
throughout the summer, and the bass to take the sand-eels 
when used as bait. 
Of Teignmouth 
and its bass, how- 
ever, I shall have 
more to say in 
a later chapter. 
Where there is no 
seine, the sand-ei 
must be taken 
" scraping " with 
peculiar form of ir 
hoe. The art of pi 
perly scraping san 
eels for bait is less 
the scraping itself tl 

veying the delicate little fish scraping sanu-eeli;. 

quickly and carefully into some 

pail of water or other receptacle without unduly bruising 
them in transit ; but not all the care with the hook will 
succeed in preserving them as long as those taken in the 
seine and removed from it with a smaller hand-net, not 
with the fingers, or " hand-picked," as they call the latter 
down in Devon. If the sand-eel is not lively on the hook, 
the bass will have none of it. With some special methods 
of baiting with extra large or extra small sand-eels I 
shall concern myself in the next chapter ; but for normal 
sizes there is no better method than the one figured in 
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the accompanying sketch, the hook being passed through 
the lower lip of the fish, then, with a deft twist, inserted 
through the skin only of the throat, quite clear of the 
gills, so as in no way to interfere with the breathing. 
Properly hooked in this manner, the sand-eel will swim 
in lively fashion for a quarter of an hour or even twenty 
minutes, though the vitality is noticeably diminished on 
the hottest summer days. The baits are kept alive in a 
courge, a torpedo -shaped cage figured in the illustration. 
This useful article was. I believe, introduced 



from the Channel Islands by the late Mr. J. C. Wilcocks, 
and can now be bought at the south-coast seaports, made 
in either metal or basket-work, each of which materials has 
its advocates. Some prefer the metal, because they hold 
that the osier twigs, when frayed by use, tear the thin 
skin of the delicate sand-eels. Others allege that the 
metal kills the fish, or rather that the action of salt water 
on the metal is fatal to them. These coui^es are commonly 
towed astern or alongside, and in either position they add 
immensely to the pull on the boat in the tideway. It 
is generally possible, without injury to the fish on all 
but the very hottest days, to .take the coui^e aboard 
for a minute or two in every five, during which interval 
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the boat is of course much easier to row. Under sail, 
indeed, such treatment is positively necessary, as otherwise 
the swift movement through the water is apt to " drown " 
the fish and render them quite useless by the time the 
fishing-grounds are reached. It is in any case desirable 
to have a bucket aboard, into which half a dozen at a 
time can be tipped during the fishing, as the baits are 
more easily handled without roughness when swimming 
in an open bucket than in the courge with its narrow 
aperture. The professional fishermen and boat-owners 
usually keep a supply of these baits for their customers 
from tide to tide in floating boxes, but I would not give 
anything for baits that have been more than six or eight 
hours in such captivity. Those who have to keep live 
baits for pike-fishing in the Thames encounter, I believe, 
much the same difficulty ; and I know that when, on one 
occasion last November, I was pike-fishing near Nuneham 
with that celebrated Nottingham cricketer and angler, 
Alfred Shaw, we found all the roach and gudgeon dead 
one morning, the can having been sunk overnight in a 
backwater with insufficient circulation. The sand-eel 
proper, the brown kind, is easily distinguished from the 
larger and coarser kind, known in Devon as the launce, 
and of a decided green hue. This is not by any means 
so good for either bait or food, and there are days on 
which the seine-nets bring ashore five launce to one sand- 
eel. At Teignmouth, at any rate, there was always brisk 
competition for the smallest -sized sand-eels, these only 
being regarded as deadly bass baits, and the larger sizes 
being used only when the smaller were exhausted. I 
have since, however, had some useful hints on the subject 
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of large baits for large bass from Mr. Walter Shaw of 
Salcombe, and to this matter I shall have occasion to 
revert on a later page. 

Of other natural sea-baits none is perhaps of more 
importance than the squid and cuttle, near relations of the 
octopus that has been plaguing our coast fishermen these 
last two seasons, which are taken in the trawl-net and 
may usually be procured for a few pence. Where there is 
no trawling fleet, however, these molluscs may be gaffed 
among the rocks by those who know just where to find 
them, or they may also be taken, about sunset, on a 
peculiar armament of hooks lashed back to back, with 
the barbs filed off, and buried in a herring or pilchard. 
The arms of the squid get entangled among the hooks, 
and the animal is then hauled into the boat, sometimes 
gaffed or netted and held a moment under water, that the 
black inky fluid, which it invariably squirts in such cir- 
cumstances, may not reach the eyes or clothing of its 
captor. Catching your own squid, though, is a laborious 
and not very interesting business, and whenever I want 
squid for conger-fishing — about the only use to which I put 
it, though it is good also for bass and even for whiting — I 
prefer to wire to the nearest market, or else I get the 
local fishmonger (if there is no fleet) to wire or write to 
his buyer at Brixham or the nearest large fishing-town. 
Cleaned of the " ink," well beaten to make it soft, and cut 
in large baits according to the size of hook used, the 
squid IS the finest of all baits for conger; and besides being 
very attractive to that particular fish, it has the merit of 
being very firm on the hook, and resisting the overtures of 
smaller fish that easily remove pilchard or other conger- 
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baits without themselves getting hooked. For conger, at 
any rate, the squid must be perfectly fresh ; if tainted in 
the slightest degree, it is quite useless, though I daresay 
that bass would take it better in that state. It will, if 
cleaned and salted when fresh killed, keep just about 
twenty-four hours in a cool, dark cellar, but no longer. 

With the single exception of the sand-eel, the natural 
baits so far enumerated have not been fish, properly 
speaking, at all, though we talk of "cuttle-fish," "shell- 
fish," etc. And so far from fish feeding only on fish 
— the larger on the smaller, as often alleged, — I suspect 
that by far the greater part of their food does not consist 
of fish at all, but rather of very small crustaceans and 
other small organisms that float in millions at the surface 
of the sea. At the same time it must be admitted that a 
number of fish form excellent baits, particularly the oily 
kinds, such as herring, pilchard, and mackerel, when cut 
in pieces. The three fish named will take bass, pollack, 
conger, whiting, gurnard, and flatfish, though they do not 
in every case rank by any means first. Thus, I would 
not, I think, waste my time in fishing for estuarine bass 
with herring bait, if I could get living sand-eels ; nor would 
I use any of them for conger if there were squid to be had, 
or for whiting if there were either lugworm or mussel. 
For conger, these fish must be both fresh and deprived of 
all bones, while for bass neither condition has any great 
advantages. One or two special herring and pilchard bails 
for large fish will be described later, but I may here show 
the common method of cutting up, say, a herring in baits 
for small fish. The drawing, perhaps, explains itself. The 
herring is laid on a board, the knife inserted just behind 
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the head, with its cutting edge pointed towards the tail, 
and the blade is then worked along the spine, the flesh 
and skin being lifted from the bone with the left hand as 



the knife works along to the end. The other side of the 
fish is then treated in the same manner, the process being 
slightly more difficult, as the flesh has a tendency to 
break away from the now unsupported backbone. The 
two slabs may now be cut diagonally in a number of 
small baits — three if they are to be used for large whiting, 
five or more if the 
fish run small and the 
herring is a large one. 
For bass and pollack 
THK BAiii,, a whole, or half, her- 

ring or pilchard may 
be used, and the particular method of baiting for such 
fish will be described in the next chapter. On no 
account, in any of these fish baits, should the silvery 
skin be removed, as it appeals to the eye, as much as 
the oiliness does to the nose, of the fish. Other fishes 
besides those mentioned are in more or less general use 
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for bait. A strip of garfish is considered excellent for 
bass, and a slab of chad will catch half a dozen good 
pollack when the pilchard bait is so soft that the chad 
themselves remove it from the hook before the larger and 
slower fish have a chance. The best way is then to put 
out a smaller hook with a smaller bait, catch a chad and 
cut it in two slabs for bait. I have even hooked large 
bream, which are chad grown up, on these chad baits. 
Indeed, the cannibal taste is widespread in the fish world, 
and a " last," or " lask," of mackerel, to be described here- 
after, is a bait second to none in whiffing for other mackerel. 
A rockling is also considered a first-rate bait for conger, 
which no doubt feed extensively on these smooth little 
fish that inhabit the same rock-pools. I • have, however, 
repeatedly tried this bait without success. Sprats, again, 
are largely used at Deal as bait for cod, and I have now 
and again found very small live flatfish killing for large 
bass in the open sea, but not, I think, in rivers. 

Another bait, distinct from the fishes, is soft crab, 
merely the common shore- crab in the transition stage 
when changing its shell, which it probably does with the 
same regularity as deer shed their antlers. For bass, 
flounders, and some other fish, this soft crab is in some 
parts regarded as the best of baits. It is easily put on 
the hook, and is to be found hiding away under stones 
and rocks, where it lies low until the new shell is hardened 
and the crab feels itself once more a match for its enemies. 
Crabs are also used with the hard shell, known in some 
parts as "peelers," and I have found them used in this 
condition to bait the Essex hoop-nets for dabs. These 
nets, which are not unlike those figured in the first chapter 
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in connection with smelt-fishing, are baited with a score 
of good-sized crabs strung on a cane, and are lowered 
till they lie on the sand, half a dozen being worked from 
each boat. Every few minutes each net is hauled, the 
line being pulled aboard slowly until the fisherman feels 
that it is getting taut; then a smart jerk raises the net 
off the ground, with the result that all the fish are shot 
into the lower purse, and the rest of the line is hauled 
rapidly and without pause. This fishing is profitable 
only by day. I have seen these nets worked on one of 
the best dab-grounds in the Blackwater through half an 
October night, crisp and frosty, with wildfowl crossing 
the moon every moment, and not a single fish was caught. 
This was done only by my orders for the sake of experi- 
ment ; of their own accord, the Essex professionals would 
never dream of baiting the dab-nets at night. 

Of other natural baits in common use, I need mention 
only the shrimp and prawn. Ray's liver is used by 
only comparatively few bass -fishers, and its utility is, I 
believe, limited to the open sea. I experimented with it 
very carefully last summer in the Teign, using it with 
float-tackle from the quays (usually deadly, when there 
are bass around), and from my boat on both float-tackle 
and the drift-line ; but although other anglers were catch- 
ing bass in every boat with the sand-eel, my ray's liver 
was untouched in mid-stream, and I got only one 
doubtful bite from the quays. Shrimps and prawns may 
be used alive, the hook being passed through their tail, 
for large pollack, and I have had excellent sport in this 
way wherever these baits could be procured and kept 
alive, which is by no means always the case. Even dead, 
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however, they continue to attract the majority of sea-fish, 
and are more deadly in that state if peeled, or partly 
peeled, the transparent skin being left in patches on the 
pulpy flesh. On some general methods of ground-baiting 
I shall say something in the next chapter. 

Few vegetable baits are used in sea-fishing, though 
the grey mullet — the only part vegetable feeder, I suspect, 
in our seas — is caught with both paste and macaroni, and 
even green weed has been used with good results, just as 
the anglers of Sydney use a weed-bait for their " black fish." 
Of artificial baits the name and form are legion. The 
favourite artificial bait for sea-fishing is the so-called 
imitation sand-eel, but the imitation is not in this case 
the sincerest flattery, for the rubber eel resembles nothing 
at all except itself. I have already shown a typical 

rubber-eel in the 
chapter on tackle, 
for these combin- 
^^ ations of swivels, 

wire, and hooks may with equal cor- 
rectness be considered under that head ; 
but there are many others. One of 
the most ingenious modifications of 
the ordinary rubber eel, which is 
attached rigidly to the shank of the 
IMPROVED RUBBER EEL. hook, was brought to my notice by 

my friend Mr. James Railton, of Teign- 
mouth. In this pattern, which is shown in the drawing, 
the swivel is placed a foot or 1 8 inches from the " head " 
of the bait, which is tied quite loosely on a long-shanked 
hook, the result of this arrangement being that the " pull *' 
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of the water, through which the bait is trailed, makes the 
eel kick its " tail " in the most fascinating manner, much 
appreciated by the pollack of the " Parson and Clerk " 
ground, near Dawlish. One Teignmouth fisherman took 
fifty of them on this bait when they would scarcely look 
at anything else, the living sand-eel even coming second 
on that ground. 

It would be hopeless to attempt anything in the 
nature of an exhaustive account of the various "eels," sole- 



skin baits, bands, and spinners sold by the trade. Hearder 
of Plymouth sells one with a peculiar twist, as well as 
the "Jim Crow" and "Captain Toms"; and Brooks, for- 
merly of Stonehouse, also had as a favourite pattern 
their "Sarcelle" (after Mr. Payton, who contributes to 
The Field under that name). Some of these are shown 
in the accompanying drawing. The small spinners seen 
on them are known as "babies," and increase their attrac- 
tiveness considerably. 
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Then there are various "flies" used for bass and mackerel, 
as well as, I understand, for 
catching herrings, from the 
small and delicately- tied 
cochybondhus and other 
familiar fresh-water patterns 
(with which, for instance, I 
have seen Dr. Johnson put 
up bass in the Teign), to 
the somewhat forbidding 
and portly bass-flies, dressed 
with plenty of silver tinsel 
and a red sealing-wax head, 
and resembling humming- 
birds quite as much as they 
do flies. With these fear- 
some " insects " Mr. Gomme 
and others have caught 
very fine bass in the surf 
at Margate, and they are 
in this case, I believe, cast 
from the rod in legitimate 
sporting fashion. They are 
also trailed very wet behind 
boats, and I have shown 
one here mounted on the 
Cornish whiffing, or, as it is 
there called, plummeting, 
tackle. This, however, 

though deadly, hardly comes under the head of fly-fishing 
in the sea, but is rather a form of whiffing. To this 
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miscellany of " eels " and ** flies " there must be added a 
long list of spoons and spinners, all of which have been 
previously used for pike or large trout. One of the most 
promising in appearance is the spoon-phantom, half spoon, 
half artificial minnow, which was sent me for inspection 
by Allcocks of Redditch, and is, I believe, named after 
the inventor, Mr. Geen. The variety of these artificial 
baits may strike the beginner as somewhat remarkable ; 
but the fact is, when fish, above all sea -fish, are in a 
certain humour, they will take almost anything — a piece 
of bunting, a bit of clay pipe-stem, even a button — that 
seems trying to escape them. Thus are hungry instincts 
roused and appetite sharpened by the prospect of the 
combined luxury of feeding and giving pain to a weaker 
animal. 
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The opening chapters of this handbook have in a measure 
dealt with what may be termed the facts of the sport, and 
the remaining three must in turn take cognisance of its 
theories. It was an easy matter to enumerate the chief 
sea-fish likely to interest the amateur, as well as the rods, 
reels, lines, leads, hooks, and baits with which experience 
has shown him to have the best chance of catching them. 
In coming, however, to the How, When, and Where of the 
craft, and laying down something in the nature of rules 
for its practice, we necessarily leave the safe realm of fact 
for the more debatable ground of theory. In short, the 
methods advocated in the following pages are no more 
than matters of opinion. Just as Smith swears by the 
rod and Draper by the handline, so Baker lets his pollack 
run while Carter checks it ; White strikes his conger and 
Black prefers to let the eel hook itself; Green uses a light 
lead, Grey a heavy one ; Pink thinks he does best on a 
rising tide, but Brown fancies the results he gets on the 
ebb. Prejudice goes far in regulating such preferences — 
so far, indeed, that if a man is persuaded that certain 
conditions suit him best, he will in all probability be 
seriously handicapped by failing to do himself justice 

K 
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unless those conditions are fulfilled. I cannot therefore 
too strongly disclaim for the hints offered in the present 
and two succeeding chapters any beyond a purely 
personal value ; and if, in detailing methods that I have 
found to be the most successful during twenty years or 
so of fishing in many seas at home and abroad, I omit 
the constant introduction of the first person singular, it 
is merely in the hope of rendering the text less wearisome, 
and not with any view to dogmatic insistence on the wider 
application of these principles to any and every taste. 
At the same time, I fully recognise that I am not expected 
to assume such preferences in the beginner, to whom these 
pages are chiefly addressed, so that some endeavour will 
in the present chapter be made to prejudice him in favour 
of the methods that have answered in my own fishing. 

The methods employed to-day by the amateur sea- 
fisherman group themselves, roughly speaking, under three 
heads : fishing from pier or shore, fishing from an 
anchored boat, and fishing from a boat in motion. In 
the first of these methods the angler is, unless casting the 
fly or spinning, stationary, and usually has to throw his 
leaded line, with or without a rod, out into the deeper 
water. In the second, the angler may use heavily 
weighted tackle or may let his hooks drift, with little or 
no lead to sink them, on the tide. In the third, baits are 
dragged after the boat, sailed or rowed, either with, 
against, or across the tide. Each style of fishing has 
its drawbacks and advantages, and these will probably 
be obvious to even the beginner. The difference between 
shore- and boat-fishing in the sea is, except, of course, in 
so far as the pitch and toss of the waves complicates the 
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comparison for those of delicate stomach, approximately 
the same as that between bank- and punt-fishing in our 
rivers. The pier or shore is less expensive, more restful, 
and .safer than the boat ; but, on the other hand, it does 
not as a rule give access to equally good fishing. The 
British Sea Anglers' Society, already mentioned in these 
pages, has done something for its members in the way of 
reducing the cost of boat-hire. The risk of sea-sickness 
may be eliminated by confining one's attentions to one or 
other of the estuaries to which I shall draw attention in 
the concluding chapter. As for the dangers of going 
afloat, well, some little danger is counted among the 
qualifications of any sport ; and if swimming were only 
made compulsory in our schools as well as (or in plaqe 
of) Greek and conic sections, many of our shipping and 
boating disasters would make less terrible reading in the 
newspapers. The general statement that boats bring the 
angler to all the best fishing-grounds must, though true 
in the main, be interpreted rather cautiously in special 
cases. Thus, there is here and there a case in which it 
is possible, standing on the shore, to fish in the surf, right 
against an open coast on which no small boat could live 
for an hour. The rocky ledges of Australia and the 
sandy foreshores of East Anglia are cases in point ; and 
from the former you may, throughout the season, hook 
groper and traglin ; from the latter, in autumn, codling 
and whiting, where an open boat would be not merely 
inconvenient, but even highly risky. On the whole, 
however, small boats and larger yachts afford all that is 
best of the fishing, and, personally, I have not fished from 
anything like a pier or beach for the last three or four years. 
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I propose, before going into some of the smaller 
matters affecting the practice of sea -fishing for amuse- 
ment — and this reservation, that the methods here 
advocated are those which I find to give the greatest 
sport, though not always the largest catches, should in 
fairness be borne in mind by the reader throughout, — to 
give some general idea of three typical days of sea-fishing : 
a day in Cornwall, catching mackerel on the way out, and 
pollack and shark on the grounds ; a day in Devon, drifting 
up an estuary in pursuit of bass ; and a day on the rocks, 
winding up with a night among the conger. 

And first for our Cornish day with the mackerel and 
pollack. The tide is low inshore (though not at quite 
the same hour outside) at twelve in the day ; so at ten, 
after the usual Cornish breakfast, we tramp along the 
quay. Matt trudging ahead with some of our gear (and 
more of his own), and the Saucy Sally is soon cast adrift 
from her moorings and is, inside of ten minutes, dancing 
out of the little harbour under her small red mizen, picking 
her way delicately among the larger craft that still glisten 
with the scales of last night's mackerel. The pier being 
left astern, more wings are spread, yet not by any means 
to her full flying power, for the breeze is off the shore, 
fair for the pollack-ground six or eight miles out, besides 
which we hope to pick up a score or so of mackerel on 
the way out, as the pilchards that we have aboard for bait 
are apt to " go soft " these hot August days, and there is 
nothing like a " backing " of mackerel for keeping a flabby 
pilchard bait on the hook. Moreover, if the pollack happen 
to be biting well, and the sharks are likewise on, the 
ground, there is a good chance that our twenty or thirty 
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pilchards may be exhausted before the fish cease to feed 
or we ourselves tire of the fun. No sooner, then, are we 
clear of the land, succeeding promontories showing up in 
the distance over the ridge of those nearer home, fresh 
hamlets ever coming into our line of vision as we " open 
up " the rugged coast, than Matt gets out the whiffing — 
down here in the Duchy, by the way, it is called " plum- 
meting," but it is all the same — lines, for there is no know- 
ing this hot morning in what part of the bay the roving 
mackerel may be seeking their small food. The stern- 
line is long and light, its lead weighing only one pound, 
whereas the shorter lines that are to trail from either 
quarter carry leads of two pounds. These leads are cast 
by the local fishermen, and are in the form of pyramids 
furnished with loops of stout waxed cord. To one loop 
is attached the thick line from the boat, and to the other 
a length of lighter line — 10 ft. of it on 
the stern -line and 7 ft. on each of the 
others ; and this in turn carries at its other 
end the hook, a small and sharp hook too, 
about I inch in the shank and \ inch 
from point to shank across the bend, on a 
foot of double gut. I should have given 
a sketch of this tackle, but I think the 
above description is fairly simple and in- measurements 
telligible, besides which all the fishermen on ^^ "o^^s given 
that coast have plenty of these lines, and 
no amateur would ever dream of making his own. The 
lines being coiled in readiness, it only remains to bait 
each and send it on its mission. Though, as mentioned 
on an earlier page, a strip of mackerel is itself, curiously 
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enough, the finest of baits for this fish, yet we have only 
pilchard on board, and must clearly catch our first mackerel 
before we can use him for bait. Matt carefully whets his 
keen knife on a well-oiled stone, then reaches for a pilchard, 
and finally cuts the " snades " (elsewhere called ** lasts " or 
" lasks *') to his entire satisfaction. And he does it thus. 
Scraping the outer large scales from the side of the fish 
and washing them off in the water, he cuts a triangular 
strip of the silver-and-blue skin, with very little of the 
flesh attached to it, from one side of the tail, just above 
the V-shaped fin. The strip, which is a couple of inches 
maybe in length, tapers to a point, and it is next laid on a 
piece of board, and the point of the hook is inserted firmly 
in the pointed end. The last stage of the process is 
peculiar, for with a loop of the gut, to which the hook is 
whipped. Matt pushes the " snade " well down on the 
bend of the hook, from which it presently dangles, twist- 
ing and turning in the water like one of the myriad brit 
already being chased on all sides by the mackerel and 
other pirates of the sea. The rest is easy, for we have 
now merely to lower the baited hook in the water and 
let it go astern ; then the lead, when all the finer gear 
between it and the hook has run out, is thrown astern 
and a little away from the side of the boat, and all the 
fisherman has now to do is to grasp the stouter line just 
outside the gunwale — the edge of the boat — and move 
it backwards and forwards, pulling it towards him and 
letting it run out again alternately, which has the combined 
result of imparting additional playfulness to the bait and 
advising the fisherman, by the added strain and double 
bite, when a mackerel has seized it. His answer to this 
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intimation must be a sharp jerk, after which he must at 
once haul in the line without pause. A little practice at 
this not very intricate mode of fishing will accustom his 
fingers to the work, so that he will know quite well, after 
he has hauled in a few yards of the line, whether the fish 
is still hooked ; but until he acquires the requisite degree 
of sensibility, it is best for him to go on pulling in the 
line, hand over hand, as, if the strain be suddenly relaxed, 
the mackerel is sure to escape. With the boat travelling 
at any pace over two or three knots an hour, it is as well 
to play the larger fish on the finer gear, once the lead is in- 
board, somewhat gingerly, choosing a moment when their 
heads point for the gunwale to lift them into the boat. 
The smaller " joey " mackerel may be hauled anyhow and 
without such caution ; but with the largest specimens, and 
more particularly with the garfish that are sometimes 
hooked on these occasions, care is necessary £0 save the 
gut. Matt baits and lowers the three lines in succession, 
and then, if his patrons be new to the game, proceeds to 
haul in mackerel after mackerel, while they, continually 
deceived by the uneven pull on the line caused by variations 
in the force and direction of the breeze, either haul in the 
bait every ten seconds, or else leave it to be gnawed off 
by mackerel that they do not know how to strike. It 
will, however, be admitted, I think, that a very little 
acquaintance with this manner of fishing suffices not 
merely to make the novice proficient, but even to increase 
his respect and preference for other styles. As a way of 
passing the time, or picking up extra bait, on the way 
to the more serious fishing, there is very little to be said 
against it ; but to charter a boat expressly for such fishing 
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IS, to my mind, except for those who cannot bear the 
gambols of an anchored boat, very poor fun. There is, 
of course, the exhilarating sail (which would, by the way, 
be far more enjoyable from the sailing point of view with 
more canvas than the mackerel -fisher is able to carry), 
and there is perhaps some fun in catching many more 
mackerel — mackerel which, unlike many provided in 
London clubs and restaurants, are quite fit for food — 
than they know what to do with. I need hardly give 
the hint, I am sure, that the boatman should be allowed 
to supplement his daily, or weekly, wage by selling on his 
own account all that are not required for personal use. 
A little consideration on the part of those who fish for 
pleasure for those who fish for grim livelihood is not 
merely commendable, but even politic. It can surely be 
understood that the fisherman who knows that he will be 
allowed to' sell the bulk of the catch may, by strange 
coincidence, take his customers to better spots than if 
he suspects them of keeping all the fish for their own 
consumption. The first mackerel caught is promptly 
deprived of two " snades " from the tail, the removal of 
which does not, however, seriously injure the market value 
of a good fish ; and by the time we reach the pollack- 
ground, the little village where we make our home these 
six weeks having faded to a white blur in the black cliffs 
that mark the threshold of the western ocean, there must 
be half a hundred mackerel in the well, the last ten of 
them still drumming their death-dance on the stiffening 
bodies of their fellows. 

There is to the unaccustomed eye something remarkable 
about the certainty with which Matt, hauling down the 
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mainsail at a given moment, pronounces this patch of sea, 
which resembles in every particular any other patch that 
we have sailed over, to be " the ground." How, the 
novice wonders, can he tell that not only are we over those 
rocks, a hundred and fifty feet down through the blue water, 
but that the boat will, with the force of the flowing tide, in 
an hour's time, be right on the highest rock in the whole 
reef ? Yet, by the simple process of taking his " bear- 
ings," of which more will be said in the last chapter of the 
book, he can reckon on pitching the grapnel right among 
the rocks that will hold it fast, and he can moreover 
calculate the exact length of painter that it is necessary 
to let out, allowing for the swing of the ebbing tide, in 
order that the " young flood " (the first hour of the rising 
water) may put us over the deepest pools that hold the 
largest pollack. Mark what wonderful local knowledge 
these underpaid fellows have to possess. Not alone must 
they know the bed of the sea, the whereabouts of rock, 
sand, or shingle, far more accurately than they are given 
on the Admiralty charts (though these are a very useful 
general guide for the amateur), but they must also be able 
to allow the correct difference between the hours of high 
and low water ten miles out and close inshore, the local 
tide- tables guiding them only as regards the latter. 
They must, in their rule-of-thumb way, work out all 
manner of angles and distances — or rather, I ought to 
say, arrive at the same results by their own process of 
calculation, — so that, with the boat at the end of a given 
length of rope, a tide running three knots an hour in one 
direction and a breeze blowing against it in such a way 
as also to influence the position of the boat — particularly 
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if any bilious person on board insists on the mizen being 
left up to steady her "head to wind," — the baits may search 
a certain pool where they have reason to locate the fish. 
All this Matt works out in silence, moving his tobacco from 
one cheek to the other, and not until he is quite satisfied 
with the lay of the boat will he deign to hand up the baits, 
The tackle is not complicated. Some use the rod, 
others the handline, but in any case a boat-shaped lead 
is used, made fast to the line by two peculiar knots — of 
what use to describe them, since they are used only for 
these leads, and these leads are not used out of Cornwall ? 
— about two fathoms {i.e, 4 yards) from the end. Then, 
with a brass swivel between, comes a fathom of lighter 
line (I substitute a 3 -yard trace of twisted or plaited gut), 
and finally a single large black hook on twisted gut. The 
weight of lead used varies, of course, with the strength of 
tide. At dead low -water, I have often used the bait 
without lead at all ; but the tide usually runs so hard 
within half an hour, or three-quarters, of starting either to 
flow or to ebb, that a gradually increasing lead is required, 
and, pending the production of a boat-shaped lead that 
can be changed according to requirements, it is necessary 
to unship the smaller lead and substitute a heavier. 
This, however, happens to be quite easy with this particular 
form of lead. The nearest approach to an adjustable lead 
suited to this form of drift-line fishing, though designed 
by Messrs. Carter for whiffing, is the " Hamus," which has 
the high recommendation of my friend, Mr. C. O. Minchin 
— a sea-angler of very wide experience. I should indeed 
have no hesitation in suggesting its use on his word alone, 
but I have, in fact, put it to practical test, and it seems 
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admirable for this, as it also is for whiffing, since it hangs 
below the line and interferes very little with the sensibility 
of the tackle. This is a great advantage, indeed a positive 
necessity, when the bait works, as in both drift-line fishing 
and whiffing, at considerable distances from the boat 
Made in sections, to facilitate the aforementioned change 
of weight, it has the further merit of a pliant, and not 
rigid, core, and this it is, in- fact, that makes it so little 
hindrance in the way of feeling the slightest bite. The 
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weight of lead, also varies 

according to circumstance, the average weight ol the fish 
expected on the ground ruling one's decision. For these 
deep waters off the Cornish coast we use a substantial 
hook quite ij inch in the shank and f inch across the 
bend, and a bait in proportion. I have thought it better 
(see diagram on page 1 3 3) to give these approximate hook 
measurements in inches, as the trade numberings are 
somewhat complex, and the ironmonger's assistant — from 
whom such things have often to be bought at the seaside 
— knows no more about them, as a rule, than the beginner 
himself. As regards bait, some prefer two narrow strips 
of pilchard, the hook being passed twice through each, 
while others like ohe strip of pilchard and the other of 
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mackerel — an arrangement that has the decided advantage 
of leaving the mackerel-bait for the slower pollack after 
the chad have robbed the hook of the soft pilchard. For 
my own part, however, I prefer one large bait of pilchard, 
as shown in the left-hand figure (A) of the accompanying 
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and in fact until there is a little tide running it is not 
usual to catch the biggest fish. The first thing to ascertain 
is the approximate depth ; and if Matt does not know 
it to a fathom (which would surprise me), it is easily 
measured, taking a fathom (6 feet) as the full stretch of 
the two arms of a grown man. If the tide is running 
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swiftly, it will not do to lower the lead slowly, measuring 
the line, fathom by fathom, as it runs out, for the tide 
will take the lead away at an angle, and a greatly exag- 
gerated estimate of the depth will be obtained by the 
time it " finds bottom." On the contrary, the lead should 
be thrown out with some slack line, which should be 
hauled in (and afterwards measured) as soon as the lead 
is felt to touch the rocks. As a rule, however. Matt 
knows the depth to a foot or two, and it is then only 
necessary to pull the right number of feet, yards, or 
fathoms — about eight or ten fathoms less than the total 
depth — off the reel, swing the lead out gently against the 
tide, and let the line run out unchecked, yet not passing 
any slack over the side. A fragment of white thread 
may be tied tightly on it when the whole has run out, 
and this is the basis for calculating the whereabouts of 
the fish for the rest of that tide. Thus, a bite may be felt 
as soon as the whole is run out ; on the other hand, it may 
on some days be found that the fish are encountered 
by pulling a fathom or two more off the reel, or, on 
the contrary, by winding up a fathom or two. I have 
already, in the second chapter, advocated the optional 
check winch ; and now is the time, if you want to light 
a pipe or attend to any other tackle, to put on the check. 
Its voice will soon warn you of the downward rush of a 
pollack, and then you must lift the rod, give a good 
sharp strike, and prepare for a short and interesting fight. 
The pollack heads wildly for the rocks. Whether he 
merely seeks, as is not unnatural, his own lair on feeling 
the restraining hook, or whether, as claimed for him, he 
actually contemplates the possibility of fraying the gut- 
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tackle against the mussels or sharp edges of rock — a 
denouement too often enacted, — I know not. Whatever 
his motives, down he bores ; and opinions differ as to the 
proper way of playing him when in this mood. The 
majority prefer to trust to their tackle, and at all costs 
check his first rush ; but I have tackled many a pollack 
that could not be checked without the certainty of break- 
ing the gear. Mr. Walter Shaw of Salcombe, whose 
name I must surely have mentioned already as the most 
able exponent of the handline whom I know of, objects 
indeed on principle to this customary checking of the 
pollack's first rush. After telling me, in one of his 
always interesting letters, of the capture, on single gut, 
of various pollack of ii, 12, and 13 lbs., he goes on to 
say : — " These big fish had to be let go as they liked 
. . . no stopping themy but I saved them all. If treated 
gently, they will generally come out from the bottom, but 
any attempt at roughness is fatal. I hope in time that 
the old error of holding on may soon become obsolete. 
Any one can hold on until he is smashed ! . . . Those who 
let their fish run until the reel screams save twice as 
many fish, and I know of a 1 7-lb. fish caught in this way 
on single gut, and even a 30- lb. cod on the Foghorn 
ground off Fowey." Now, this preference for either 
checking your fish or letting him run must, as I en- 
deavoured to make clear at the beginning of this chapter, 
be in some measure a matter of taste, but a consideration 
of the strength of your tackle and of the nature of the 
bottom should also influence your choice. Fishing, like 
shooting, is one long opportunity for the exercise of 
common-sense in face of varying difficulties, and can no 
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more be reduced to rule than can batting to an unknown 
bowler at cricket, riding to hounds over new country, or 
stalking game in an unexplored mountain range. You 
must be continually on the look-out for the opportunities 
and dangers of the moment and locality. It is not 
because you can catch bass at Margate that you will 
catch them in the same way at Teignmouth. I have 
caught large grey mullet in Mediterranean inlets and 
backwaters, but the large mullet in England have gener- 
ally been too much for me, and circumstances have not 
so far favoured a closer acquaintance. So that, in this 
drift-line fishing for pollack, a good deal depends on the 
size of the fish, the nature of the bottom, the depth of 
the water, the strength of the tackle, — and remember that 
Vauban's rule as to fortifications is golden lore for the 
angler : a rod or line is strong only in its weakest part, 
and by the worst of its faults must be reckoned its effec- 
tive value, — before any decision can be counselled as re- 
gards holding the fish or letting him go. Need I say 
that the deeper the water, the smaller the fish, the 
smoother the bed of the sea at that spot, the less need 
is there to exercise extreme caution ? 

Once you have successfully hooked, played, and landed 
a large pollack, you have hooked, played, and landed — 
the term is used to signify bringing to the net or gaff, 
even in a boat — a thousand, so far, at least, as any 
variety goes. And this reminds me that I have not 
yet described the gaff, which is nothing more, for this 
deep-sea fishing, than a large hake-hook lashed firmly to 
an ash handle. The barb of the hook is generally filed 
off, and the point must be kept very sharp and protected, 
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when not in use, with a cork. For pier-fishing (where, 
by the way, a landing-net, as already described, is much 
better than a gaff) something with a longer handle than 
the three or four feet used in boats would be required, 
and the various collapsible gaffs sold for fresh-water fish- 
ing here commend themselves to those anglers to whom 
expense is no object. At the same time, it must be borne 
in mind that salt water has no respect for highly-finished 
tackle. 

Your pollack, then, is coaxed to the net or gaff, which 
your man should handle in either case, as a good-sized 
pollack is quite work enough on the rod for one man. 
If you are handlining, with fine gear at the end, you must 
bear in mind that much more " give-and-take " is necessary 
than if there were the springy top joint of the rod to bear 
some of the strain ; and once the fish is hauled well clear 
of the dangerous rocks on the bottom, a good deal of 
licence may be allowed him, letting the line run out 
through the thumb and forefinger of one hand and pulling 
it in again with the thumb and forefinger of the other. 
It is generally said that the pollack makes only one 
serious bid for liberty, after which he comes tamely to 
the boat; but this must not be interpreted too literally 
by those who would save their fish, for really heavy 
pollack will run twenty or thirty yards off the winch 
three or four' times. Much depends on the condition of 
the fish and the spot in which the hook is fast. A well- 
conditioned pollack of ten pounds may give far more 
play than a lean one of fifteen, and a fish foul-hooked, as 
sometimes happens, in the side of the head, just behind 
the eye, is wonderfully deceptive in its struggles, which 
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are as violent as those of a normally-hooked fish of twice 
the weight. 

And so the morning wears pleasantly on to lunch-time, 
and we have ten or twelve good pollack in the well. 
Suddenly our friend's winch goes screeching murder, and 
the line veers away from the boat, straight for the shore. 
This is evidently no ordinary pollack ; no pollack at all, 
in fact, as may be gathered from a remark in ancient 
Celtic from. Matt, an invocation of the latest acquisition 
that is quite untranslatable. Out runs the line off our 
friend's winch, and we persuade him, knowing something 
of the vermin that has taken the hook, to let us take the 
rod. Only just in time ; and we are able to check the 
runaway just as the barrel of the reel is showing between 
the remaining strands of the nearly exhausted line. But 
we have him fast, of that there can be no doubt ; for 
those many rows of teeth, with which nature has gifted 
all her sharks and rays, would have bitten through the 
line by now if they had been able to get at it. This must 
be a shark, not a doubt of it, though whether blue or 
porbeagle we cannot yet decide. Stay : we have wound 
in forty yards at least, and there is a white gleam another 
forty away from the boat as our enemy heads for the 
surface. There goes the back fin ; there, too, the long, 
lithe form of the blue shark, cutting the water as the 
desperate robber circles vainly, and in narrowing track, 
around our boat. There is a little more skirmishing ; 
there is an attempt to cut the line beneath our keel ; but 
we are accommodating enough to step aft and pass the 
rod round the stern to the other quarter, thus keeping 
Master Shark clear of the grapnel -line forward. And 

L 
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then does Matt brandish his own pet gaff — " garf," he 
calls it, but he handles it with wonderful skill, — and just 
at the right moment, as the shark makes a dash for the 
boat's side with that curious blindness or indifference 
so characteristic of these wretched creatures when well 
hooked, there is a dip of the gaff over the side, and the 
writhing, blue fish, its half-moon mouth showing frightful 
teeth beneath its head, its sinuous body enveloped in 
spiral festoons of line (for it revolved in the water like a 
turbine), is held alongside while one of the ballast-irons 
is applied not too gently to the sensitive tip of its snout. 
A little pounding in this wise reduces even a shark to the 
semblance of quietude, and we have time to remove the 
hook from those ugly jaws and to throw the unwelcome 
brute — thirty pounds, if an ounce ! — forward among the 
slack rope. Such vermin are never thrown in the well 
with the good fish, and indeed, if it had been a porbeagle 
shark, we should not have kept it in the boat at all, but 
should rather have strung it up at the bow, for the smell 
of a porbeagle shark is that which, having once experienced 
it at close quarters, one is always most likely to remember 
when most desirous of forgetting it. As we were cautious 
in this case to belabour our shark while still on the gaff, 
no great confusion has resulted from his capture ; but 
there are occasions on which, that precaution being omitted, 
a good half- hour may go to unravelling the line and 
restoring it to a state of order. It is better in such a 
case to use a spare line, and leave the treatment of the 
tangled one for the solace of Matf s evening ashore. 

For three parts of the tide the pollack go on biting 
most satisfactorily, nor are we troubled by any more 
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sharks, though some days they come in shoals, and there 
is no fishing for them. Then we somehow drift off the 
pollack or they go off the feed, and we are about to give 
the order to "up anchor and go in," when Matt, who 
has been busy rigging up some smaller tackle, hauls two 
fine whiting-pout, or " bibs," as he calls them, not the 
insignificant pout that lads delight in on the piers farther 
up the coast, but portly fish of a pound apiece. And we, 
too, put on mackerel-hooks and bait with smaller pieces 
of pilchard, and half a hundred of pout are added to the 
now very respectable total before we really get all lines 
aboard and lend Matt a hand with the grapnel, which 
gives some little exercise to three pairs of arms before 
it can be finally persuaded to part company with the 
rocks. This is one of the lotteries of sea- fishing, and 
one day last year we lost two grapnels in one tide, 
for nothing would induce the flukes to come away, 
and the Moldeser Rock must hold them still, well 
incrusted, no doubt, with strange weeds and shelly 
growths. Twenty -three pollack, weighing from 6 to 
8 lbs. on the average, with seven of them over 10 lbs. 
and one over 13 lbs.; item — fifty-eight mackerel, large 
and small ; item — one blue shark of 29 lbs. ; item — five 
bream, about 4 lbs. ; item — nine " ballards," which are 
too small to be styled bream and too large to be de- 
spised as chad (though these are but three stages of one 
and the same species) ; iterti — fifty-three pout, weighing 
in all probability (though we weigh only a few here 
and there) not far short of 40 lbs. ; we have, besides the 
mackerel, a total of fully 250 lbs. of fish for the tide, 
which is a fair sample of a successful day's sea-fishing. 
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The bream, the pout, and the mackerel are eminently 
eatable ; the shark is not. For the pollack, though we 
personally prefer to " pass," Matt can get a price on the 
quay, for there is not such choice of fresh fish at the 
small farmhouses inland that the housekeepers can afford 
to turn up their nose at anything just because it is 
neither cod nor turbot. 

Let us turn to a very different picture, the river Teign 
at 4 A.M. on a July morning. It was low-water at 3.30, 
and the sand-eel seines have already been shot, so that we 
have some lively sand-eels in the courge. The rods are 
put together before we step into the little boat, and the 
long collar of single gut — which one can buy of an iron- 
monger in the town for is. 4d. — is likewise made fast, 
with a small pipe lead just above the knot and a single 
round-bend hook, of the size previously recommended for 
mackerel, at the end. As we drift up on the first of the 
flood, past the exposed cockle-beds and towards the double 
line of shipping that lies parallel with the railway quay, a 
few gulls come flying up from the red Ness, and these are 
the harbingers of the bass. We put on our baits, in the 
manner already shown, and put out the rods for the first 
try as we pass the old quay. None too soon, for there is 
a simultaneous jigging at both the top-joints, and one 
small bass is already in the boat and another is being 
negotiated. They are mostly small fish down in this 
reach of the river, though a heavier one has now and 
again been taken here — the movements of these fish are, 
and remain, a mystery, — and they are not always easy 
to strike, particularly when they bite " short," though this 
morning there seems to be no great difficulty. And now, 
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as we drift up past the shipping, our man having to help 
the as yet insufficient tide with an occasional strolie of 
the paddles, a surprise is in store for us, for we discover 
that we were not, as we supposed, the first afloat. An- 
other boat is already drifting up ahead of us, on our 
favourite ground too, where we expect the big fish. 
Now it cannot be claimed that we are invariably suc- 
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cessful with these same big bass. My friend Dr. J. and 
I have tried them all ways and with baits that would 
attract a tarpon. He, to be sure, did on one occasion 
kill two pretty good fish inside of ten minutes, weighing 
over 1 2 lbs. between them, but such luck is rare nowa- 
days, though in former years he did much better. Mr. 
Shaw is of opinion that I use too small a bait for these 
extra large bass, and he has given me particulars of two 
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so as to resemble a small shoal. By the time we reach 
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this pet ground of ours — it stretches from the yacht moor- 
ings up to the bridge — the flowing tide has power enough 
to carry us up stern first, and this is the way we like to 
fish, one rod over either quarter. The exact weight of 
lead desirable for this method of fishing is, like so many 
other details, a matter of taste. My friend the doctor, 
for instance, prefers the very lightest of leads, weighing 
no more than half an ounce, or at most an ounce, 
whereas I myself have always found the greatest sensitive- 
ness with a lead of two or three ounces. The great 
essential to success is to keep clear of the bottom, which 
is here rocky, though when the tides run strong there is 
a good deal to be said for fishing as close to the bottom 
as is possible without actually getting foul of it. In the 
matter of striking, bass-fishers differ almost as much as 
pike-fishers, and success may be attained by more than 
one plan, since it is possible to hook a biting fish ten 
seconds later, as well as ten seconds earlier. When there- 
fore we hear men, usually beginners, dogmatising (on the 
strength of the latest manual that they have mastered 
in the train) on the one and only moment at which it is 
possible to strike a bass, there is nothing for it but to 
smile and acquiesce ; argument is superfluous. 

Luck is certainly with us this fine July morning, for no 
sooner are we above the last yacht than there is a good 
fish on either rod. This is certainly something of an 
einbarras de richesse^ as the fish are almost certain to foul 
each other, but the problem is solved by one of the bass 
regaining its freedom, so that we are able to concentrate 
our attention on the other. ' Now, your bass is no pollack. 
Here is no question of merely a first rush and then 
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resignation. On the contrary, this bass, no more than 5 lbs. 
or 6 lbs. in weight by the feel of him, sheers to right 
and left, hugging the surface, knowing every yard of the 
ground, heading for the deep water. But we think other- 
wise, and Fred, our boatman, knows enough of the game 
to back into the shallows, close under the Bitton estate. 
This puts a term to the struggle, and the bass is soon 
sidling in the landing-net. My bass-glove, much ap- 
preciated at this first time of using, is now requisitioned, 
and a very pretty bass of 6^ lbs. is hung for our admira- 
tion on the steelyard — his silvery apparition raising 
a shout of good-natured protest from the other boat. 
Capricious are these Teign bass to distraction. One after- 
noon last week, for instance, we were signalled by the 
crew on one of the vessels loading clay from Newton — a 
Norwegian she was — and told that seven or eight huge 
bass were routing under her stern among the grass she 
had brought in from the North Sea. In vain we made 
fast to her moorings ; in vain we sent among the fish — 
right across their noses, our friends on deck assured us 
from their vantage-point — our most tempting and lively 
baits. They were bent on other game and would* have 
none of them. On another occasion the doctor wanted 
to catch some on small flies — the cochybondhu and others 
— for my amusement, as I had hitherto read more than I 
had seen of bass-fishing with the fly. At the first venture, 
casting over the shallows just above the bridge, he put up 
two or three fish and killed one. Then, though, as 
evidenced by the gulls, shoal after shoal passed up the 
river — the water boiling with the fish not thirty yards 
from our boat — every cast put them down, and never 
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another rose during the next hour. One day, a year or 
two ago, however, he killed something just short of a 
hundred on the fly, though individual weight was not, of 
course, very high. The larger fish must be sought with 
live bait, and prettier sea-fishing of its kind I do not know. 
Single-gut tackle and springy rods, clean baits, and sport- 
ing fish — the combination is irresistible, and I have gone 
after these Teign bass on the morning and evening tide 
for ten weeks, day after day, without tiring of the sport. 
It is always the undying attraction of that *' big *' one. It 
is never caught — so much the better ; for it beckons us day 
after day, week after week, season after season. If, at 
last, some lucky angler does take a twenty-pounder out of 
the river, much of the fascination of Teignmouth for the 
sea-angler will be gone. 

But bass are caught out in the open water, among the 
rocks, as well as in estuaries. Let us take our tackle, 
with a pilchard or two for bait, down to the Chapel Point 
rocks, between Mevagissey and Gorran Haven down in 
Cornwall, and see whether, as a south-wester has been 
blowing hard these two days, and there is still too much 
sea outside to keep on the pollack -grounds, with any 
comfort we can catch a big bass. A good long rod to 
clear any abutting rocks is my fancy for this work, and 
I always use a 20 -ft. mottled cane, that I had built 
thirteen years ago for fishing from the Admiralty Pier 
at Dover. It is a somewhat heavy weapon, and takes a 
great 5 -inch bronze winch to the balancing of it, but it 
is a very proper rod for the work. The same tackle as 
used for the large pollack — to wit, a single large hook on 
three yards of treble gut — only without lead, is needed 
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here, and the pilchard is used as shown in the right-hand 
drawing on page 140. This result is arrived at by first 
making an incision with the knife on either side of the 
neck, which enables you to pull off the head (no screwing 
or wrenching, mind !) with a part of the entrail attached, 
the rest of that economy hanging from the now headless 
body. The head, with its appendix, is then pitched well 
out, where the bass are supposed to feed, and acts as 
ground-bait. Then the hook is passed through the tail 
end of the bait, and then, the gut -trace being drawn 
through, is inserted in the side of the fish nearer the neck. 
Lastly, the trace is looped twice round the tail-end, 
and the tail-fin neatly removed with the knife. All that 
remains to do is to pitch the bait, uncoiling twenty or 
thirty yards from the winch, well over the rocky ledge 
on to the sand beyond, having prospected the lay of the 
reefs either in a boat before starting to fish, or on some 
previous occasion. As a matter of fact, it is generally 
possible, particularly at Chapel Point, by looking down 
from the higher cliffs, to see, by the alternating " white 
and black water," the position of the " sand splats," and 
it is on one or other of these that the bait must lie. 
And quite motionless it must lie too, without any 
disturbance, until the bass have had a fair chance. The 
best way is to put the check action on the winch, lay 
the rod down on the rocks, and leave it there. The 
fish should be allowed to move well off with the bait 
before any attempt is made at striking, and if you keep 
hold of the rod (which, for the rest, a properly long rod 
is too heavy to allow of) there is always the temptation, 
even to an old hand, to strike too soon, prick the fish. 
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cause a commotion, and spoil sport for, at any rate, the 
rest of that tide. If, on the contrary, you lay the rod 
down half a dozen yards from you and keep your eyes 
steadily on a little coil of slack, which you wedge carefully 
under the butt, so that the ebb and flow of the sea is not 
in itself enough to take it out, it is far easier, when the 
bass opens negotiations and begins to move stealthily 
away, to hold your hand until he has travelled about 
half a dozen yards, then, firmly but without noise, to 
grasp the rod and give one good upward flick of the 
point. Much of what follows rests with the bass. If 
he knows his business, he can make matters very 
uncomfortable for an angler with insecure foothold on 
a small and slippery ledge of rock, and for this reason 
I prefer doing this fishing from a boat moored fore and 
aft, broadside to the open sea, which gives you the further 
advantage of being able first to spy out the ground, and 
to up anchor and run if an extra large fish threatens to 
take all your line off the winch. Bass, however, are not 
tarpon, and it very rarely happens that one is strong 
enough to do much damage at the end of sixty or eighty 
yards of properly handled line. And there are breezy 
days, and these by no means the least eventful in the 
bass-fisher's log, on which no boat could safely be brought 
to the very foot of the rocks. A hundred yards farther 
out would be no good, for it is right among the rocks, 
and particularly on the patches of sand just clear of them, 
that the bass come prowling for all manner of garbage. 
Having played our bass until he is amenable, the next 
thing is to bring him to bag, and this may not always 
be quite easy for the rock -fisher. As a rule, however, 
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the tide may, whether rising or falling, be enlisted in his 
service. In the former case, it may be used to guide the 
fish over some ridge into a shallow pool, from which he 
is easily gaffed ; while the ebb, on the other hand, will 
uncover fresh traps into which, with a little diplomacy, 
he may generally be cajoled. At the same time, it must 
be borne in mind that the bass, like the pollack, is 
thoroughly at home among the rocks, and it does not 
do to give any chances in the game. Anything in the 
nature of cat-and-mouse play, therefore, where it is 
possible to bag your fish without more ado, is, however 
sporting in a sandy estuary, sheer folly on rough ground. 
On breezy days, and under certain favourable conditions 
of sky and water, that vary so much in different localities 
that any attempt at enumerating them could only end in 
failure — besides which, my friend " John Bickerdyke " has 
made a practice of this fly-fishing for bass and has said 
about all that there is to be said on the subject, — the fly 
is cast from such rocky situations with good results ; and 
on the west coast this is even done at night, locating the 
fish by the noise they make ; but I fancy that bait-fishing 
will, though perhaps it may rank lower as sport, generally 
give more amusement. Spinning from the rocks with 
metal baits is also done, and I have raised an occasional 
fish myself in this manner, though not as a rule of any 
great size. This rock-fishing, which is much more general 
on the coast near Aberdeen, and which, under other skies, 
reaches the height of its popularity near Sydney Harbour, 
has charms of its own ; for, while it does not expose those 
who fear sea-sickness to the freaks of an open boat at 
anchor, it has about it something wilder than the more 
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public, more restricted, landing-stage of a pier or parapet 
of a harbour. 

The conger is, as already stated, a fish par excellence of 
the rocks, but night is the time for enjoying good sport 
with conger ; and, though an odd eel or two may be taken 
in daylight, and that not always of the smallest, those who 
want to try their hand at really good conger-fishing must 
go afloat just as most amateurs are coming ashore. We 
will let George stay ashore to-day, then, giving the bass 
and mackerel a rest, and at six, as the last of the pilchard- 
fleet has left the harbour and headed for the grounds, we 
too will run out. No rods this evening, but good stout 
handlines, twenty or thirty fathoms each, and barked till 
they are stiff with the dressing. For end-tackle, a boat- 
shaped lead weighing a couple of pounds, and two large 
hooks, the line to which they are " bent on " being served 
with double thickness of brass wire. Some folks find 
more fun in setting a longline with forty or fifty hooks, 
but there can be only one hauling, unless you stay out 
all night, and I personally prefer the more evenly distri- 
buted fun of using a handline, which needs unremitting 
attention the whole time. For the benefit of those, 
however, who lean to the longline, I must, in passing, 
mention a most ingenious device, figured in the accom- 
panying cut, which is made by Hearder of Plymouth, 
and which consists of a lozenge-shaped toggle of wood, 
over which the hook - snood (?>. the shorter length 
of wired line to which the hook is tied) is looped. By 
this attachment, which answers perfectly as far as 
retaining the fish is concerned, it is possible in a 
moment to release the hook, fish and all, and substitute 
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another, ready baited. This effects a great saving of 
time, when the congers are biting really fast, for several 
spare hooks, on looped 
snoods, can be kept 
, quite handy. This, of 
course, offers advan- 
tages only when the 
longline is to be re- 
i and lowered after once 
ng the fish ; but I am 
iure that these toggles, 
ost of which is nominal, 
t not with profit be 
:ed to the handline in 
;r-fishing. The t)est bait 
IS already mentioned, 
r squid or fresh pilchard. 
squid must be not only 
; it must also be soft, 
his is contrived by ham- 
ig it well on the way to 
ishing-grounds, rtot after 
the boat is anchored, as con- 
gers are timid fish, and easily 
frightened. You bait your hooks, then, with a strip of squid 
(the head and tentacles, goggle-eyes and all, may be re- 
garded as tAe bait, but we cannot all use it), or a slab of 
pilchard — we shall get a score of newly-hauled pilchards 
from the nearest lugger of the fleet after nine, when they 
haul the nets, to a loud chorus of applause by the gulls and 
other fowl, — and quietly lower the leads until they touch 
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bottom, then draw in a fathom or more, according to the 
distance between the hook and lead, the object being to lift 
the latter just clear of the rocks, while the bait lies steady 
on them. Opinions vary considerably as to the right 
size of hook for large conger, and I fancy that there 
is a good margin for such differences ; for, whereas I 
have caught quite small fish, of 4 lbs. or 5 lbs., on the 
enormous tarpon -hooks on a raw -hide trace (sold by 
Farlow), I have done quite as well, with congers of five 
times the weight, with a hook only three inches in the 
shank and one across the bend. Equal is the divergence 
of opinion touching the correct way of striking a conger. 
Some are for striking as soon as the first " pick-pick " is 
felt, while others there are who, going to the other 
extreme, do not strike at all, letting the conger hook 
itself, which it will do in nine cases out of every ten — but 
not in the tenth ! For my own part I treat the matter 

• 

thus : I make the line, once the lead is lowered and in 
its right place, fast to the rowlock (it should previously 
have been made fast to some other part of the boat), 
and grasp it lightly between the forefinger and thumb 
of the right hand. Very expert professional fishermen 
can control four or five conger-lines, but I do not for my 
part feel equal to more than one, and have never indeed 
any inclination to manage a second. Those who think 
it quite an easy matter to grasp the line in this way with 
one hand, without imparting any disturbing motion to 
the lead or hook, have something yet to learn. It takes 
practice, after which, like most other things, it is not very 
hard. Presently, as one's thoughts are wandering from 
the subject in hand, and one's eyes straining through the 
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darkness towards the cliffs, or concentrating on the glow 
of pipe or cigarette nearer at hand, there comes to the 
line a reminding " twitch-twitch," a mere picking, which 
means that the conger has the bait and is just moving 
the lead in his retreat. I then slowly count ten. This 
determines a quite arbitrary interval, but I firmly believe 
in the need of allowing the conger to get the bait well 
home in his jaws, and some such mental exercise seems 
necessary to preclude the possibility of striking before 
time. While I am reciting my ten, I grasp the line more 
and more firmly, and the instant " ten " is reached, I 
strike — no milk-and-water striking, such as river-fishermen 
do when catching gudgeon, but a strike that would pull 
up a horse, a strike that brings in a good fathom of line 
over the gunwale ; and then I find my eel fairly hooked, 
and the fun begins. It is very well to deride conger- 
fishing as sport — and I readily admit that the conditions 
of tackle are somewhat against its ranking high in that 
respect, — but its shortcomings are at any rate no fault of 
the conger, which is game to the last. The manner in 
which the eel takes advantage of every frond of weed or 
corner of rock to twist his tail round, and thus throw extra 
strain on the line — the way in which, even when bodily 
hauled clear of such cover, it fights its way inch by inch, 
now and again testing all its captor's strength, fighting 
indeed like a bull-dog even when in the boat, — shows it a 
foeman worthy the angler's steel ; and if only the largest 
congers could be caught by day — I have by the way 
recently read in some paper or other an account of a 
place where night-fishing is unnecessary — the popularity 
of conger-fishing would increase very much. As it is, 
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some people object emphatically to the cold and other 
discomforts of going forth for their sport in the darkness. 
And, truly, I think conger-fishing can only be regarded 
as a change, a novelty, once or twice during the summer 
holiday. To fish all day and then half the night is a 
strain that few amateurs, and fewer boatmen, are prepared 
to undergo, and an occasional night with the conger will 
suffice for the average ambition. 

Having now endeavoured to give some idea of one or 
two typical sea-fishing outings, it remains to describe, in 
somewhat greater detail, a few other methods likely to be 
of use to the beginner. And first for some closer attention 
to the practice of Whiffing, or Railing, which has only, 
under the local vernacular of " plummeting," been outlined 
in connection with the capture of Cornish mackerel. 

Whiffing, however, is also practised for pollack and 
bass, and for these more powerful fish, of course, stouter 
tackle must be requisitioned. It has long puzzled 
amateurs to adapt the rod to railing, with heavy leads 
under sail, for, whereas the rod could be made short and 
stout enough to carry a weight of perhaps a couple of 
pounds, with the boat travelling at a not too great speed, 
the added strain of a fish, or perhaps another five or six, 
was altogether too much for the rod-top. Messrs. Hardy, 
of Alnwick, now send me, however, a model of a quite 
new and original lead for this purpose, which I have 
shown in the illustration. The lead, which is of a peculiar 
form, carries a wire fork coated with gutta-percha, and 
into this the line is hitched, a separate line connecting the 
lead with the boat. The figure speaks for itself. When 
a fish is struck and hooked, the light line is, with the jerk, 

M 
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pulled free of the slot in the lead, and henceforth plays 
the fish only, the lead being drawn aboard out of the way 
by the other line, made fast to it for that purpose. 

In the upper part of the accompanying cut the tackle 
will be seen at work, the bait being a spinning artificial 
minnow, known as the plano-convex minnow. In the 
lower part, a bass has taken the bait and pulled the line 
clear of the lead, which hangs from the boat by its own 



line. This is quite excellent, and I even fancy, though 
my first impression was otherwise, that with a little 
practice a man might work it single-handed. The chief 
difticulty that would present itself would be the risk of the 
freed lead going to the bottom and getting lost in the 
rocky ground over which the best railing is usually to be 
had. For, when a large bass or pollack takes the bait, 
the boat has to be brought to, whether rowed or under 
sail, and, with a great length of line out astern and a not 
excessive depth of water beneath the keel, the lead would 
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almost certainly go to the bottom the moment way was 
taken off the boat. At the same time, it might, I think, 
be so contrived that, while playing his fish a moment or 
two with the left hand on the hookline, the angler would 
be free with the right to haul in a fathom or two of 
the leadline and make it temporarily fast round a cleat. 
It is wonderful how soon a little practice at sea makes 
one not merely ambidextrous, but able to do with one 
hand that which is usually regarded as requiring two. 
Thus, it might, I know, appear at first sight impossible to 
haul in fifteen or twenty feet of line, with a lead at the 
end, with one hand only, for it would seem that the lead 
must run out again the moment the line is released at 
every yard or so. But with a series of jerks the thing is 
to be done, and this would solve the one serious difficulty 
that I foresaw when the patentees first showed me their 
new device. The ideal way to use this arrangement, 
however, would unquestionably be to enlist the services 
of a friend or extra boatman to haul the lead clear of 
mischief each time a fish is hooked ; but this valeting is 
a little luxurious for fishermen, and savours rather of the 
loader in pheasant-coverts. 

So far, so good ; but I have not quite done with the 
technicalities of railing. We have seen that the principle 
involved is to trail baits behind the boat. But there are 
one or two matters of first importance in this mode of 
fishing. There is the question of the depth at which the 
baits shall work, and of the speed at which they shall 
move. And these depend not only on the fish, but also 
on the weather and temperature and time of day. The 
means of arriving at any given depth may surely be taken 
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for granted, since you can obviously send the baits deeper 
by any of three courses ; increasing the lead, decreasing 
the pace, or letting out more line. A little reflection will 
show that the result of any of these is to send the bait 
nearer the bottom, while a combination of either two or 
all three of these expedients attains the required result 
more promptly. Conversely, of course, if it is desired that 
the baits shall move nearer the surface, the fisherman 
takes off* lead, shortens his line, or either rows faster or 
crowds on more sail. As this last-named patent lead does 
not, like the " Hamus " described on an earlier page, allow 
of varying weight, the other alternatives must be taken ; 
but this is a matter of no difficulty. The means, then, 
are sufficiently clear, and it remains to state one or two 
general considerations that influence the choice of depth. 
I said above that this depends on the fish. As a general 
rule, the bass and mackerel feed nearer to the surface 
than the pollack and coal-fish. This rule, like others, has 
its exceptions, but it may be taken as ordinarily reliable. 
Then, as to the meteorological conditions, it is usually 
found that on bright, sunny days the fish feed nearer the 
surface than on dull, cold days ; and furthermore, in early 
morning — an hour, say, after daybreak — the bass will be 
found right " on top " of the water, but they go down at 
seven or eight o'clock, and are not again seen at the sur- 
face until, perhaps, at sunset. As to the speed at which 
it is best that the baits should move, I can only give the 
rather obvious rule that live sand-eels should be trailed 
quite slowly, else they are soon " drowned," if the paradox 
is admissible, and lose much of their attractiveness. 
Dead baits, on the other hand, mounted on spinning 
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tackle, or all manner of artificial baits, may be trailed at 
greater speed. But one might go on laying down rules and 
expounding theories for a score of pages without doing 
the beginner any great service. Let him first learn for a 
fact (from some one who does not let out boats for hire, 
or derive any other benefit from the presence of visitors 
in the town) that bass or pollack are caught thereabouts 
in this manner — there are places, mind, that have good 
bass, yet where not one of them is ever known to take a 
whiffing-bait, — and then let him rig up some sort of tackle 
like that previously recommended. After which, he may 
try all depths, paces, times of day, weather, natural and 
artificial baits, etc. etc., until he hits off the very best com- 
bination for local requirements ; and he will then catch 
his fish and will know a good deal more of local condi- 
tions than I could tell him. The playing of fish hooked 
on the whiffing-line is the same as the playing of fish 
hooked any other way ; only it must be borne in mind, if 
the end tackle is fine (as it should be), that until the boat is 
brought to a complete standstill the strain on the gear is 
very considerable — far greater than the strain that a fish 
of the same weight could make with the boat at anchor. 
Perhaps, however, this is too obvious to need mention. 

Some people put out three or four railing-lines, pro- 
fessional fashion, but I cannot, except when among the 
mackerel-shoals, counsel this, which not only, in the case 
of more sporting fish, savours of pot-hunting, but moreover 
endangers three fish out of every four. A second line 
may, however, be used, and this indeed may have its 
advantages ; for the second bait, left out while a fish is 
being played on the other line, often keeps other fish in 
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pursuit of the boat. Only one bait, by the way, is used 
in whiffing for bass or large pollack, whereas for mackerel 
a quite appalling string of white or green flies, with some- 
times a spinner at the end of all, is in some places often 
used on each line ; and six or eight lines may be put out, 
some kept clear of the rest by the aid of outstanding cane 
booms. 

So far, I think, these pages have contained no reference 
to float-fishing in the sea, and I must now offer some 
remarks upon this most attractive method. Let me at 
the outset ' say that I cannot regard it as particularly 
successful from boats, more especially from those low 
undecked boats commonly used in off'-shore fishing, in 
which the fisherman stands at sea-level. For the rod 
used in boat-fishing is invariably short-— seven or eight 
feet — as a longer one is found inconvenient in so restricted 
a situation, and it is obviously impossible to fish deeper 
below the float than the length of the rod, ix. seven or 
eight feet, which is too near the surface on five days out 
of six. There is, I suppose, no need to give a diagram 
showing the reason of this. When you reel-in the float 
until it is stopped by the top ring of the rod, the fish, or 
hook, must obviously be about on a level with the hand 
that has not hold of the rod. It is. indeed, possible in 
these circumstances to have out a very little more line 
than the length of the rod, since the latter can be lifted 
by the right hand above the shoulder, while the left grasps 
the fish hooked. But fishing at a depth of, say, fifteen or 
twenty feet beneath the float is quite out of the question 
unless you use either a rod of fifteen or twenty feet (too 
unwieldy, save from the rocks or from piers), or a slider 
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float, which runs freely on the h'ne. The proper use of 
such a float, however, is no very simple matter — almost as 
difficult, in fact, as the proper way of casting from the 
Nottingham reel, an art which, having taken a lesson on 
it from Alfred Shaw, who is almost as skilful with the 
Nottingham reel as he is with the cricket-ball, I shall 
henceforth regard with respect rather than affection. 
From piers, then, and more particularly from quays and 
harbours, the float may to my mind be most hopefully used ; 
and a good large float, with plenty of body, and carrying 
at least ten or twelve swan-shot to cock it in the tideway, 
will give the best results ; for the salt water, even in such 
comparatively sheltered situations, is subject to many dis- 
turbances that do not affect the smaller floats used in ponds 
or inland rivers. It is not, of course, necessary to vary 
the weight of lead, so far as cocking the float goes, since 
the weight necessary to make the float " sit " well in the 
water, once found, is constant ; yet there may be some 
advantage, in swift currents, in using more lead. But 
this addition of lead, it will be said, will pull the float 
down too low in the water, if it do not indeed altogether 
submerge it. This seems fairly obvious, but a simple 
expedient, by which any float may be made to carry more 
lead without sinking deeper in the water, is to put a 
pierced cork on the pointed portion of the float. Any 
one who knows the elementary principles of displacement 
will not need to be told that a float so treated may in this 
way be made to carry very much more lead than sufficed 
to cock it before the extra cork was added. 

I like a float, then, used with an eighteen- or twenty- 
foot rod, in fishing for bass or mullet round quay-heads. 
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The method of fishing does not, for the rest, materially 
differ from float-fishing in fresh water. A single hook (of 
the size advised for mackerel) is sufficient, and single gut 
should also be used beneath the float. In swift currents 
or tides, the nearer the shot are to the bait, the deeper the 
bait will swim. In perfectly slack water, on the other 
hand, the nearer the shot are to the float, and the further 
from the bait, the less will they alarm the fish ; the weight 
of the baited hook being in such circumstances enough to 
sink it vertically beneath the float. For bait, a living 
sand-eel or a live shrimp answers well in such situations 
for the bass, while the mullet like nothing so well as a 
bunch of two or three small and lively ragworms. I do 
not, by the way, care about the larger nereid worms (from 
the hermit-crab's shell) for mullet, though I have heard of 
mullet taking them. It may not be generally known that 
the larger nereid worms feed on the smaller ragworms if 
kept in the same box ; and I rather think also that they 
will feed on one another, the greater on the lesser, if kept 
long without other food. 

Of the taking of grey mullet in English waters, how- 
ever, I do not pretend to write with authority. In the 
Mediterranean dockyards I have taken many a good 
mullet with rod and float-tackle, and a single small hook 
baited with a stiff paste made from arrowroot biscuit and 
fish, either fresh anchovies or fresh sardines. But in our 
own seas I have caught nothing but quite small fish, and 
these any duffer can catch as a rule. True, I have not 
given much attention to the study of the English mullet, 
for the bass and pollack give me all the sport I want. 
Successful mullet-fishers tell us, however, that ragworms. 
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macaroni, green weed (from the harbour piles), and crust 
of bread, are among the best baits ; and one writer used 
to succeed only so long as he kept his baits (ragworms) 
on the move by rowing his boat noiselessly in circles. 
Opinions differ as to the best way of playing your mullet ; 
and I suppose a good deal depends on the height that 
the fisherman is above the water's edge, and the facilities 
he has for getting his fish into the net. At Leghorn, for 
instance, I used to fish in one or other of the basins of 
the private dock, and was no more than a foot or eighteen 
inches above the water, so that it was quite easy to give 
the mullet the butt from the start and drag them straight 
to the side, when I could lift the smaller fish out and get 
the landing-net under the larger. The Italians, who used, 
however, to catch these same mullet in the streets, from 
the high parapets on either side of the deep canal that 
runs through the town — the Scali degli Olandesi (or 
" Dutchmen's Steps ") was, I remember, a favourite anglers' 
resort, — had to play their fish a while before they could 
coax them to the landing-stages, when a friend would 
hoist them out on the bank, seizing the line a foot or so 
above the mouth of the exhausted fish. From similar 
lofty situations — as, for instance, that Mecca of mullet- 
fishers, the isolated stage at the end of the east harbour 
works, Littlehampton — a long -handled landing-net is 
indispensable to save all but the very small fish (which 
are scarcely worth saving), and I lean to the square-framed 
ring for such a net, which was figured on an earlier page. 
Before taking leave of the mullet, one of the most 
tantalising of our sea-fish, I must say a word about 
ground- bait, though surface-bait would be a more correct 
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expression in this particular case. The principle of 
ground-baiting, to bring the fish around the hooks, is of 
great antiquity, I believe, in fresh-water fishing, and has 
been adapted to sea-fishing with admirable results. Nor 
is its use in salt water by any means confined to amateurs 
in this country. The recumbent Spaniard in my photo- 
graph that forms the frontispiece of this book is busy 
(when not asleep) in throwing pieces of chewed fish round 
his friend's hook. I have come across ground-baiting on 
many parts of the Italian coast, as well as at Palermo, 
Algiers, Gibraltar, and Suez, and I believe it is in vogue 
among the sea-fishermen of many Asiatic countries, while 
the Norwegians also understand its value. We amateurs, 
however, do not use it as much as we should ; and the 
Australians, who are very skilful sea -fishermen, have a 
better appreciation of its worth. Ground-bait goes by 
various names : in Australia it is " berlev," and in Cornwall 
it is " guffin " ; but the principle is the same, east and west, 
and it is a good principle. Only when there are sharks 
or dog-fish in the neighbourhood should the ground-bait be 
spared, for its attractions may in such company be more 
potent than is good for the angler's tackle. For most fish 
the ground-bait is sunk, an old pudding-cloth full of 
pounded crab and potato, fish-offal, or other mess of the 
kind, being better than nothing, though more than one re- 
ceptacle has been specially designed, such as a pyramid- 
shaped can perforated towards the apex and opening at the 
base ; while the Norwegians have an ingenious bell-.shaped 
vessel of leather which is filled with ground-bait and made 
fast to the line in such manner that, while descending 
rapidly, it points upwards, but the moment the descent is 
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checked by the lead reaching the bottom its mouth turns 
downwards and sends a shower of bait all round the hooks. 
For grey mullet, however, which feed near the surface, the 
term ground-baiting must be read not too literally, for 
the bait should be distributed on the surface. Pounded 
shrimp, as used in the Channel Islands under the name of 
** chervin," might probably be used with success, and 
pounded crab is excellent. At Leghorn a small piece of 
Parmesan cheese (the kind you buy in cakes) was squeezed 
in the water and pinched on the float. This used to 
crumble by degrees and fall in a grateful shower around 
the hook ; and I used, rightly or wrongly, to attribute 
many of my fish to it. The Italians preferred as a rule, 
however, to spit pieces of bread in the direction of the 
float, and the accuracy of their aim was incontestable ! 

The only other fish with which I have had much fun 
on float-tackle is the mackerel. Some time in August the 
larger mackerel gather about most of our south-coast 
piers, particularly those west of the Wight — Bournemouth, 
Weymouth, Plymouth among them, — and then good sport 
may sometimes be had with fine float-tackle, a springy rod, 
and, for bait, a couple of red mussels. Most mussels are 
either red or white, and I have always (though this may in 
a measure be coincidence) found those of red colour best 
for mackerel. The depth at which the fish feed varies 
from day to day, and some time must necessarily be lost, 
and some little labour expended, in ascertaining this depth 
to a few inches ; once found, however, sport may be first- 
rate for an hour or more, while the mackerel are feeding. 
A very small living sand-eel would also, I should think, be 
attractive, though there would be the risk of its tempting 
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a bass or pollack, which only very adroit manoeuvring 
could save on the light mackerel gear. 

There are, without a doubt, many other styles of fish- 
ing in salt water, but most of them have their counterpart 
in fresh (such as fly-fishing and spinning) ; and when the 
beginner has graduated so far that, being no longer a 
beginner, he is familiar with all the methods described in 
the foregoing pages, he will probably purchase one or 
other of the larger handbooks on the sport, which describe 
all the more curious methods in a manner more suited 
to his then considerable acquaintance with its elements. 
Then, again, peculiar local methods, involving the employ- 
ment of gear supplied by local dealers, are best learnt on 
the spot. Thus, I might take up a page with a description 
of the curious throw-out cod- and whiting-lines of the 
Suffolk coast, used all the autumn and great part of the 
winter by countless amateurs, with their special notched 
throwing-stick and all the other paraphernalia of the Alde- 
burgh beach-fisher. But to what purpose ? Any one visit- 
ing that coast in order to catch cod and codlings in this 
fashion will be able to buy all the necessary tackle in the 
town, and watching the other fishermen for ten minutes 
will teach him the knack better than I could tell it in a 
volume. The ordinary ground-fishing, too, for whiting or 
codling, or flatfish, referred to in the opening section of 
the book, something of which will have to be said in the 
concluding section, has been passed over in the present 
summary. All the paternoster, chopsticks, and leger-tackles 
used in such fishing were described in the second section, 
while the third gave some account of the baits. Given these, 
with a boatman having accurate knowledge of the right 
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grounds, there is really nothing more to be said. There 
are other special methods in vogue, such as the rock- 
fishing in Scotland, which may also be omitted in this 
general account of the sport in its broader aspects ; and 
we may now, having perhaps sufficiently considered the 
HOW of sea- fishing, pass on to some remarks on the 
WHEN, in which I shall include all that I have to say 
touching season, weather, tide, and time of day — a short 
section of this book, but not on that account unimportant. 
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WHEN TO FISH 

Season, time of day, state of tide, with some attention to 
weather and temperature, are extremely important factors 
in all fishing, in salt not less than in fresh water, and it is 
proposed to include all that has to be said under these 
heads in the present section. Some allusion to season, 
however, will inevitably have been made already ; and in 
the hints on different watering-places in the concluding 
section, this topic must again* crop up, as the summer 
fishing at any resort is, as a rule, different in every 
respect from that which it affords in autumn or winter. 
As an instance, Teignmouth gives bass in summer and 
whiting in winter ; Aldeburgh gives bass in summer and 
cod in autumn ; Mevagissey gives pollack and mackerel in 
summer, cod and whiting in winter. It will be noticed 
that cod and whiting are, on most parts of our coast, the 
stock cold-weather fish, while in the warmer season the 
angler expects mackerel, bass, grey mullet, or pollack. 
Flatfish and pout are to be found all the year round on 
the same grounds. 

The methods vary with season even more than the 
fish, for it will often happen that the same fish must be 
sought at different seasons of the year by very distinct 
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methods, corresponding with seasonal changes of habit. 
Take, for instance, the mackerel, which on most parts of 
the coast feeds near the surface on brit in summer, going 
to the bottom in winter and devouring perhaps worms 
and crustaceans. Those who fish for mackerel, then, in 
summer use whiffing-lines trailed behind the boat, baited 
with a strip of mackerel or pilchard, or with artificial flies 
or spinners. In winter, on the other hand, the boat is 
anchored, and the mackerel are caught on leaded hand- 
lines, the baits being mussel or herring. Similar differ- 
ences rule in pollack-fishing at opposite seasons of the 
year, and even the bass is not to be taken with the same 
tackle and baits all the year round. More often, indeed, 
as amateurs find to their cost, he is not to be taken at all. 

It will perhaps simplify this short section of the book 
if I subdivide my remarks under three heads : Time of 
Year ; Time of Day (or Tide) ; and Weather. The pre- 
cise connection between the last named and time may not 
perhaps be apparent at first glance ; but a little reflection 
will show that it is often as important to know in what 
sort of weather the fish are most likely to bite, as at what 
hour of th? day or in what month of the year. 

Let us, then, start with some facts relating to season. 
The demarcations of season are not so clearly laid down 
in sea- as in river^fishing, because many considerations 
have so far precluded all hope of a close season for our 
chief sea-fish. That salmon are in season in May and 
not in December is, for instance, well known to many 
people who are neither fishermen nor fishmongers ; but 
similar resting-time is not as yet granted to our sea-fish 
(excluding the salmon from that category), so that the 
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months during which, for instance, turbot, red mullet, or 
dory are in season — as distinguished from those months 
in which their condition is anything but excellent — are 
known perhaps at the Fishmongers' Hall, but not very 
generally outside of it. I am, as a matter of fact, con- 
cerned in these pages with the season less from the 
culinary than from the sporting point of view. It is not 
my ambition to instruct the housewife in the months in 
which the best of our table fish are in condition, for she, 
in all probability, knows the seasons of her fish as well as 
of her oysters. My business is rather to draw up, if 
possible, an intelligible annual diary for the amateur who 
wants to know either what fish he is likely to catch in a 
certain month in which he may have to take his holiday, 
or, being free to choose, in what month he should go after 
any particular fish by a method that he wishes to try. In 
any case, season depends a good deal on locality — the 
mackerel, for instance, being inshore at one place fully a 
month earlier than they would be looked for at another ; 
so that this and the concluding section of the book should 
in a sense be read together. 

The following table is, I think, in the main correct, 
though some latitude must be asked, as these times vary 
somewhat in different years (this is dependent on weather 
and temperature) ; and I might, had I drawn my conclu- 
sions from a wider range of places, have found reason to 
modify some of them very considerably. It may, in this 
connection, be useful to state that I have had no experience 
of sea-fishing in Wales, Scotland, or Ireland ; and those 
who are acquainted with localities in those portions of the 
United Kingdom may in all likelihood see their way to 
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make corrections in the table as given here. I need 
hardly say that I should very greatly appreciate their 
taking the trouble to forward me such notes to the address 
of the Publisher. 



Month. 


Fishes. 


Method of Capture. 


Notes. 


Jan. -March 


Fishing generally poor 






on the English coast. 






April . 


Early whiting. 


Ground-lines. 


Fish uncertain 
and small. 


May 


Whiting and early 


For the mackerel 






mackerel and bass. 


and bass, whiflf- 
ing-tackle. 




June . . 


Mackerel, bass, and 


Whiffing-tackle at 


Artificial eels 




lK)llack. 


sunset. 


answer now. 


July . . 


Bass in estuaries. 


Drift-line and liv- 


Whiffing-tackle 






ing sand-eel. 


answers in 
Dorset and 
Hants. 




Pollack outside. 


Drift - line or 
ground-line. 






Grey mullet in docks. 


Ragworm bait. 




August 


Bass, pollack, mullet. 


Ground -lines letter 


Drift - line for 




pout, smelts, conger. 


than whiffing- 


the mackerel. 




mackerel. 


gear. 




September 


Bass, pollack, mack- 


Whiffing-gear use- 


Best month of 




erel, pout, bream, 


less in most 


the year. 




conger, flatfish. 


parts. 






whiting. 






October to 


Whiting and codling. 




Neap - tides 


Christmas 


with large cod. 




best, also. 




conger, and flatfish. 




on Kentish 
coast, early 
and late. 



It will thus be seen that bass, mackerel, and pollack 
are, generally speaking, summer fish, while cod and whit- 
ing belong to the winter months. The turn of the year 
— January, February, and March — is, for some reason or 
other, the poorest period of all, and I have not for years 
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started fishing in earnest until Whitsuntide. On the other 
hand, as already indicated, some years are "earlier" or 
** later " than others, and the only guide to such variation 
is to be found in the weekly reports published in The 
Fieldy Fishing Gazette, and other papers. There is, by 
the way, a new angling paper with a sub-title suggesting 
special attention to sea-fishing, and the few odd numbers 
of it that have come to my notice looked excellent. 

I now come to the consideration of time of day, which 
is also of importance. Here again, however, no rule can 
be laid down that applies satisfactorily to every case, and 
a rule is of little use if it has too many exceptions. In 
general cases, I would suggest early and late as the most 
likely times of day ; that is to say, from 4 A.M. to 7 A.M. 
in summer, or from 6 A.M. to 9 A.M. in autumn, and an 
hour either side of sunset all through the year. It is not, 
however, to be denied that such choice involves rather 
more discomfort than some people on their holiday may 
welcome. I can only advise them to be content with a 
somewhat smaller catch, with the gain of an extra hour 
or two in bed, or of avoiding the cold October afternoons, 
on which, after four, even a sportsman may not despise a 
cup of tea and a fire. If, however, sport is to be the first 
consideration, then decidedly sunrise and sunset should 
both find the angler at work. This does not mean, of 
course, that plenty of fish cannot be caught during the 
middle of the day. On the contrary, all my best bags of 
large pollack and bream, with mackerel and sharks and 
many other kinds, were made down in Cornwall, when 
the tide suited, between 10 A.M. and 4 P.M. in July and 
August. Conger, on the other hand, should be sought at 
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night ; and the Littlehampton anglers catch all their best 
mullet in early morning, many of them not even taking 
the trouble to fish in alternate weeks, when the tides are 
not suitable for this early morning fishing. I have more 
than once alluded to the tides, without having even ex- 
plained the difference between spring and neap tides and 
their significance for the angler. Briefly, then, the spring 
tides, which occur at new and full moon, represent the 
combined pull of both sun and moon (we commonly 
associate the moon only with the origin of tides, but the 
sun does his share as well), and the rise and fall are then 
greatest ; the neap tides, on the other hand, show a lesser 
rise and fall, as the result of the sun and moon not work- 
ing in harmony, one neutralising the other. But the 
angler need not vex his holiday brain with abstruse 
problems of astronomy. He merely wishes to know that 
the spring tides are swifter than the neaps, and he may 
also take it as a general rule that the latter are better for 
sport — less, I imagine, from any effect on the appetites of 
the fish than because the feebler tides make fishing easier 
with ordinary leads. There are some places, as at Deal 
or in the Essex Blackwater (I could name a hundred), 
where the spring tides run so fiercely that fishing cannot 
be enjoyed in any comfort for more than half an hour 
twice during the twenty-four hours. As a rule, then, 
when visiting a strange place, and in the absence of any 
local advice to the contrary, choose the neap tides, i.e. 
when you see only a half-moon in the sky. 

Another choice in the matter of tide is whether to fish 
at high- water, low- water, or on the intervening flood or 
ebb — the former being the period during which (for about 
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five hours) the tide is rising, the latter the corresponding 
period, between high- and low-water, in which it is falling. 
As a general rule, in boat-fishing, I should always try to 
hit on the rising tide, fishing from low-water until the 
tide ran too strongly for the leads to hold bottom. This 
applies, of course, to ground-lines ; for whiffing, or any 
other form of surface-fishing, I do not fancy that the state 
of the tide matters much. Another consideration, how- 
ever, for those who fish much from piers is that the 
water at the end of the pier may be too shallow at low- 
water. The piers at Deal, Southend, and many other 
places were made purposely of such length as enabled 
pleasure -steamers to moor alongside in all tides ; and 
although those craft do not, as a rule, draw much water, 
there will generally be enough for fishing. At Bognof, on 
the other hand, and in some very low spring tides at 
Hastings, there is not enough water to fish in at low-tide, 
so that the pier-angler's operations must of necessity be 
confined to high-water and the hour or two on either side 
of it. 

The turn of the tide, from either full, high, or dead 
low-water, is usually a sporting time, as fish of all kinds, 
particularly pout and whiting, seem to bite at that moment ; 
and for some kinds of fishing, indeed — as for instance the 
use of a tackle, already described in these pages, which 
has for its object keeping the baits just clear of the 
bottom, — a little tide is quite necessary. The same may 
be said of conger-fishing. 

I promised to say something about weather, but here, 
as in most other matters * affecting the angler's success, 
opinions differ so widely that it is impossible to be dog- 
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matic. Roughly speaking, I have had some of my best 
fishing, particularly for pollack in Cornwall and bass in 
Devon, in dead calms, on hot days with not a breath 
of wind stirring. On the other hand, one hears many 
anglers declare their preference for a leaden sky and a 
breeze. Well, frankly, I like a blue sky and plenty of 
sunshine. The pleasure is not all in the number and 
size of the fish, and I like fine weather — what, in the last 
reign, we used to call " Queen's weather " — for my days 
afloat. To the breeze I have, however, no objection, 
particularly when whiffing for bass or mackerel ; indeed, 
I think that, if anything, it rather helps matters in such 
fishing. When at anchor, however, a breeze may easily 
make things uncomfortable. I write this in no dread of 
sea-sickness, because that unpleasant weakness is not in 
my constitution ; but there can be no pleasure in being 
thrown from one side of the boat to the other, buffeted 
against the gunwale or thwarts just as you are lunching 
or playing a fish. And I repeat what I have already said 
before : I am endeavouring to treat sea-fishing as a form 
of amusement, not in the dead earnest that prefers any 
discomfort or inconvenience, if only the maximum number 
of fish be caught. 

Where, however, local conditions give the best sport 
on the worst days, no true sportsman will be likely to 
shirk the chance. Thus, Mr. Shaw tells me that, as 
regards the Salcombe bass, the worst weather is, from the 
angling standpoint, the best. He took twenty bass on 
one day, with a big sea on and the water very discoloured. 
On another day, however, he sat out in half a gale for five 
hours, and took only one bass, a five-pounder. Different 
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methods, of course, answer best in different weathers, 
particularly as regards the clearness or thickness of the 
water. The latter indeed decides the bait at some places, 
and Deal fishermen use sprat-bait in clear water and lug- 
worm in thick. For spinning from the rocks, I have 
always found a breeze essential to success, and the best 
sport will in such places be had on days when it would 
be almost unsafe to go in a boat. For float-fishing, on 
the other hand, it will easily be understood that perfectly 
calm water is necessary. 

On the whole, though an intelligent study of weather 
and temperature, based on carefully posted diaries, adds 
greatly to the scientific enjoyment of sea-fishing, I cannot 
think, after some years of such comparisons, that meteoro- 
logical conditions affect sport in the sea by any means in 
the same measure that they seem to rule results in lakes 
and rivers. Perhaps, however, the distinction is to be 
found rather in our as yet imperfect knowledge of the 
habits of sea-fish, whereas those of inland waters have 
been closely studied by sportsmen and naturalists for 
many generations. 
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I HAVE already noticed in the foregoing pages (particularly 
in sections I. and IV.) the characteristic localities associated 
with our chief fish. Such preferences as those of conger, 
bream, pout, and pollack for deep-water rocks, of whiting, 
mackerel, gurnard, rays, and plaice for sandy grounds, of 
bass and grey mullet for harbours and estuaries, have, 
with other facts of similar importance, been set forth 
above. The "where," then, which is the theme of this 
concluding section of the book, refers rather to the sea- 
ports at which sport may be looked for ; and special 
attention will, as promised on the title-page, be paid to 
those calm bays or inlets, like that which faces this page 
(though little enough fish is there in Lulworth Cove 
itself), in which sea-fishing is not necessarily accompanied 
by sea-sickness. In offering some information on the 
localities most suited to any one in search of sport, I 
have endeavoured to take account of the wants of two 
distinct categories of correspondents who from time 
to time write to me. Some men, whose watering-place 
each summer is obviously chosen for them by another 
member of the household, ask diffidently what kind of 
fish they may expect at such-and-such a place. Others, 

O 
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showing that independence that promises better chances 
of sport, ask where they should go to find bass, pollack, 
grey mullet, or some other fish on which they have set 
their heart A little cross reference to the index will, 
I think, afford answers to both questions. 

This is not, of course, the first work in which some- 
thing of the kind has been attempted, and it seems 
proper to preface these notes with a glance at what has 
previously been done in this " topographical " (if I may 
apply a long word to a simple want) direction. One of 
the earliest works making a feature of local information 
was that which bore the name of the late J. C. Wilcocks, 
whose death, a year or so ago, was so deplored by sea- 
fishermen. The Sea Fisherman^ which ran through many 
editions, constituting in pre-Bickerdyke ages the sea- 
angler's only exhaustive vade-mecum^ devoted many 
pages to the chief fishing-stations, particularly those of 
the Devon Coast and Channel Islands, with which he 
was so closely associated. Then "John Bickerdyke," 
in his Angling in Salt Water ^ and still more in his 
" Badminton " volume and Letters to Young Sea Fishers^ 
has also put together a great deal of useful information. 
In his " Badminton " book he dealt with the British and 
Irish coasts, just as ** Redspinner " dealt with the fishes 
of the Mediterranean and Australia, and Mr. Alfred 
Harmsworth with those of the Gulf of Mexico ; and in 
the Introduction to his Letters he glances somewhat 
cursorily at the same subject. Lastly, as this is not 
criticism, it would, I imagine, be affectation on my part 
to omit mention of similar endeavours in my own extinct 
Sea-fishing on the English Coast as well as in my Sea Fish, 
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in the latter of which a number of fellow-sportsmen helped 
me with information about their favourite spots. 

It is of course out of the question that I should here 
attempt any detailed angling guide to the many places, 
at home and abroad, at which I have caught sea-fish. 
Such an undertaking would be laborious out of all 
proportion to its utility, however successfully carried 
through ; and the most that will be hoped for is to give 
an intelligible idea of the sport obtainable at a number 
of characteristic English and foreign watering-places. 
There are many regular sources of information as to 
the rest. There are the correspondence columns of The 
Field, Fishing Gazette^ and Land and Water ; there is 
the Anglers' Diary ; there is the "British Sea Anglers* 
Society," with its trifling annual subscription of half a 
guinea and its Honorary Secretary with all the needful 
information at his fingers' ends ; and lastly, there is the 
pier - master, vicar, or doctor at the port on which 
information is required. A courteous letter, and stamped 
envelope for reply, will generally elicit all the facts from 
any of the latter. 

Part of the work of the present section of the book is 
lightened by what has been already given above. Thus, 
the bass- fishing at Teignmouth was described in some 
detail in Part IV., and it remains only to add that Fred 
Cox is an excellent boatman (though there are many 
more), and that accommodation is not always easy to find 
in this somewhat limited village during the months of 
July and August, even until the end of September, which 
is the bass season. 

Before, however, taking a look round the coast, and 
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then, as I propose, running across to the Continent and 
elsewhere for a glimpse of the sea-fishing, I must say a 
word on the subject of taking bearings, or " marks," the 
mysteries of which have already received notice. 

The accompanying diagram (the sea-gulls have nothing 

to do with the operation, and are a fancy only of my 

artist, who very rightly 



gulls when half a dozen fishing-boats are congregated on 
a ground would be to traduce Nature) speaks for itself. 
Any one sitting in the stern-sheets of the foremost lugger 
will find two pairs of objects in line : to his left, as he looks 
towards the land, he will get the flagstaff" of the coastguard 
station in line with the windmill on the hill at the back 
of the town ; and, turning to the right, he will find the 
angle of the cliff" under the centre tree in a conspicuous 
group of three right on the brow. These features in the 
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landscape have previously been indicated to him as giving 
the "bearings" of the whiting-ground, and there is, on 
clear days, particularly as, in this case, the ground is close 
to the shore, no difficulty whatever in picking up the 
mark. It remains only to add a few words on the 
special difficulties attaching to this operation, on which 
so very much of your success in a day's sea-fishing must 
depend. It is no exaggeration to assert that, in many 
places, a deviation of half a dozen yards from the exact 
spot may mean absolute failure ; for it must be re- 
membered that the error of feet at the surface may 
mean an error of fathoms *at the end of fifty yards of 
line drifting around in the tideway. The objects selected 
in the above diagram are of somewhat various merit for 
the purpose in view. The best of all, because the most 
permanent, is the angle of the cliff, and next best is the 
tree. Such natural features endure as a' rule beyond the 
age of flagstaffs or windmills. The latter, however, have 
an advantage in their distinctive individuality, for, where- 
as there may easily be more than one group of three 
trees and more than one bend in the cliff, very puzzling 
to the visitor, there will not be more than one coastguard 
station with a flagstaff, nor, in all probability, will there 
be confusion in the identity of the windmill. The case 
illustrated in the drawing shows the desirability of having 
the objects in line tolerably distant from each other, as 
also the angle between the imaginary dotted lines as near 
a right angle as possible. The more closely these condi- 
tions are approximated, the nearer the bearings will place 
the boat on the right spot and the less chance will there 
be of error, for the least shifting of the observer's eye 
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with such distant objects will throw them out of line. 
This is, of course, a very simple case, for the inshore 
ground admits of readily distinguishing every object on 
shore. On the other hand, there are Cornish grounds 
that I know of, quite ten miles from land, which, par- 
ticularly when there is a summer haze on the water, 
afford only a very indistinct view of the most prominent 
landmarks ; and in such cases one can only rely on the 
instinct of the local fisherman, who seems able to pick up 
the whereabouts of a hedge, or maybe a mere scratch 
in the cliff, that to the unaccustomed eye stands un- 
revealed. 

A good deal might be written on the ethics of sharing 
such marks with brother anglers, or, on the other hand, 
keeping one's own counsel in the matter. At first sight, 
the brotherhood of the sport might seem to prompt 
absolute frankness in making known such secrets. There 
is, however, something to be said on the other side, as in 
most questions ; for you will generally have acquired 
these marks from your boatman, by taking silent note 
of his manoeuvring when putting the boat on the ground, 
and it is well to bear in mind that when you publish 
knowledge so gained, you are inevitably giving away 
something that is not exactly yours to give — something, 
moreover, on which depends his livelihood. Quite apart, 
too, from the propriety or otherwise of imparting these 
marks to your friends, there is the undoubted difficulty of 
doing so, owing to the peculiarities of local names. As 
regards Cornwall, for instance, I challenge any simple 
reduction of its ancient tongue into language understood 
of the average Londoner. May I in passing mention 
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that the jelly-fish is in these waters a ** Machiowler " ? 
The example perhaps suffices. 

So much, then, for marks. As regards the inlets and 
estuaries, of which I have to say something in these con- 
cluding pages, marks are not, as will easily be appreciated, 
of anything like the importance which attaches to them 
on the open coast. In the first place, this calm-water 
fishing — in which term I include fishing in harbours, 
river- estuaries, or land-locked bays and coves — is in 
great measure conducted on the move, whether the 
angler fishes from a drifting boat (as previously de- 
scribed in connection with Teignmouth bass) or whether 
he walks to and fro along a quay. In such circumstances, 
marks are obviously superfluous, since the very principle 
of moving is to find the fish, if not on one spot, then on 
another ; whereas the principle of taking bearings is to 
anchor, once and for all, on the right spot. Again, even 
when anchoring in some river- mouth or harbour, the 
elaborate system of marks above explained becomes greatly 
simplified from the proximity of the shore. Instead of 
getting objects in line, it is far more usual to tie the boat 
up at a certain mooring, or opposite a dry dock, or to the 
third pile of a bridge or gate. Moreover, particularly in 
swift rivers, the fish search every yard for food, and do 
not, as out in the open sea, lie low in a patch of weed or 
rocks. This more even distribution of favours is often 
appreciated (by the parties which arrive on the scene 
last) in estuary-fishing. 

Another general feature of fishing in river-mouths is 
the great importance of tide. Tide plays, in fact, a more 
important part in success and failure than in more open 
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waters. In the first place, this calm-water fishing has, as 
a rule, to be practised in comparatively shallow depths, 
and the best fishing-grounds may run all but dry at low- 
water. In the second place, so narrow in some places is 
the river, so close, even beside the sea, its banks, that as 
soon as the tide " runs strong " (more than about " half- 
tide "), the pace is too great for fishing with light tackle, 
and it would be possible only with the use of heavy leads, 
which would spoil all the fun. 

Rain, again, and thunderstorms may influence sport 
on these land-locked (I use the term relatively) waters to 
a far greater extent than out at sea, for a spate will 
affect the bass- and mullet-fishing not much less than it 
would the salmon or trout, and a great inrush of fresh 
water from the hills will often send the sea- fish com- 
pletely "off their feed." There are drawbacks, then, as 
well as advantages in this " calm-water fishing," the latter 
being, to recapitulate, immunity from sea-sickness, near- 
ness of the grounds, safety in all weathers, sporting 
nature of the fish, and opportunities for the use of the 
lightest leads and finest tackle. 

I have given some particulars of Teignmouth as a 
typical river-mouth in which this calm-water sea-fishing 
may be followed with advantage, and, besides bass, 
mackerel may in summer be caught whiffing in Shaldon 
Pool ; there are conger on the Binch Rock, just inside 
the Ness ; and in the deeper holes there are pollack, of 
no great size, it is true, but large enough to satisfy the 
majority of those sportsmen who do not care to face 
the rough-and-tumble of the outer grounds. Another 
such estuary is that of the Arun at Littlehampton. 
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Here is the favourite resort of those who seek grey 
mullet. The seeking predominates, it is fair to admit, 
over the finding ; but this in no way detracts from the 
pleasurable excitement of the early August mornings on 
the east works, the platform affected by local anglers 
being reached in a boat, with a final clamber up a 
somewhat comfortless ladder. Others prefer to fish 



from the boat itself, making it fast to one of the outer- 
most piles of the east works. The bait is ragworm, 
and a rod and single-gut paternoster are used, with a 
iong-handled landing-net for the mullet when hooked. 
Mullet are the chief prize of the Arun's mouth, but 
there are bass and smelts, the latter being caught in 
thousands from any of the quays on the left bank, the 
former at intervals right up to Arundel and even higher. 
I have known of good bass being taken, or a live roach 
or dace, well above that picturesque town ; and the local 
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rule has it that the bass will feed as long as the water 
tastes salt, otherwise for about an hour and a half on 
either side of high-water. Like the Teign, the Arun is 
not over deliberate in its movements to or from the sea, 
and an indifferent oarsman had better hug either bank, 
or better still take some one more experienced with him, 
else he may find himself at sea or foul of a bridge a mile 
or so up-country. 

A very different locality for this kind of fishing may 
be found in the " Blackwater" river below Maiden, in 
Essex. The Sussex country round about Arundel is flat 
enough compared with the Devon scenery that environs 
the flowing of the Teign ; but Sussex is mountainous 
next to Essex, and it is surprising, considering the level 
country through which the very salty Blackwater flows, 
how swift is its course. The rapidity with which the 
ebbing tide uncovers fresh islands and mud - salts 
amazes the fisherman or wildfowler visiting that some- 
what monotonous, but not unproductive, inlet for the 
first time ; and the variety and multitude of birds — 
wigeon, teal, mallard, curlew, plover, heron, dotterel, 
dunlin, and others — as I have seen them towards ten at 
night flying across the moon's disc in cold November, is 
delightful, apart from all question of sport. The chief 
fish in winter are whiting, pout (locally, as already 
mentioned, called " wills "), and codling, the last named 
having greatly diminished in numbers these last few 
years. Flatfish, too, are caught in the daytime on 
such favourite grounds as that of Death Crick Hole ; 
the professionals taking them in hoop- nets, the use of 
which I think I have already described, the amateurs on 
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a local chopstick or sprool soldered in the lead, and the 
bait is generally lugworm. Those who wish to fish at 
Maldon could not, I think, do better than write to 
Henry Handley (Promenade Cottages) and put them- 
selves in his hands. He has a sensible yacht, with a 
cabin that would seat or sleep four, and he charges 
only I2S. 6d. a tide (which amounts to nearly a day's 
outing, what with the trip down the river and back) 
and finds bait. He is thoroughly honest and does his 
level best — and that is several better than any other 
best in those waters — to show sport. By writing to 
him, too, visitors who have only the one day or night 
to spare avoid the mortification of missing the tide ; for, 
so swiftly do the waters run hereabouts, and so far are 
the best fishing-grounds from Maldon, half-way indeed to 
the Naze, that it is quite easy, by taking the wrong train 
(which is always much easier than taking the right one), ^ 
to waste four or five hours kicking your heels and waiting 
for the speed to slacken sufficiently for the leads to hold 
the bottom. I believe that Handley accommodates lodgers 
making a stay ; otherwise, anglers are made, to my own 
knowledge, quite comfortable in a homely way by Mr. 
and Mrs. Wood of the "Ship" Hotel. It cannot be 
claimed that the railroad route between Maldon and the 
Metropolis is a thing of joy, and anglers visiting the 
Essex port for the day only will have to pass a con- 
siderable proportion of their holiday in the train. It is, 
however, possible to get back in less than two hours and 
with not more than three changes. There is at Wood- 
bridge (Suffolk) a tidal lake, or pond, where numbers of 
herring are caught every summer; and Burnham-on- 
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Crouch (Essex) sometimes gives good sport in autumn 
with dabs and whiting : fisherman, George Bourne. 

The estuary of the Thames at Leigh and Southend 
has always attracted London anglers with only a few 
spare hours for their sea-fishing ; but the appellation of 
"calm -water" fishing must in these cases be accepted 
and bestowed with some reservation, as London's river 
broadens considerably so near the sea, and in certain 
winds there may be a very perceptible chop off Southend. 
I occasionally fished years ago from the interminable 
pier, in which there have, I fancy, been changes since I 
knew it ; but small flatfish and whiting were the only 
fishes I ever caught there, unless I include a miscellany 
of bull-routs and pipe-fish. 

Looking along the south coast for other calm-water 
stations, mention may be made of the harbour- fishing, 
once at any rate excellent, at Ne\yhaven and Shoreham, 
where, in old days, the late J. C. Wilcocks took bass 
galore ; Chichester harbour, with its bass and smelts ; 
Southampton Water, with whiting beside the buoys, 
mullet and small bass from the quays and piers, and 
flatfish almost everywhere ; Poole Harbour, with some 
little whiting-fishing in September, close to the bar ; the 
mouth of the Exe, with bass in summer and whiting in 
winter ; the Teign, already described ; the mouth of the 
Dart, with similar attractions in the respective seasons ; 
and some sheltered water (its position varies according 
to the direction of any wind that may be blowing at 
the time) in Plymouth Sound and Fowey Harbour. 

The finest anchorage of the kind that I have personally 
fished is Sydney Harbour, where, in perfectly smooth 
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water, I have caught half a dozen kinds of fish — black 
bream, flathead, sharks, and the rest. Those who desire 
to catch octopus without stint should also take steamer 
for Sydney and pitch their tent near the Middle Head. 
There is some deep water just over a flat rock, where the 
octopus must be more plentiful than the shrimp. 

In naming the foregoing places suitable for this fishing 
in still water, to which, as forecast on the title-page, I 
have aimed at paying special attention, I have so far 
had regard only for boat-fishing, for this method gives, 
to my mind, the greatest pleasure and also, as a rule, 
the best catch. Those, however, who fear sea-sickness 
can also find sport from piers, harbours, beaches, or rocks, 
and I will now suggest one or two spots at which these 
situations are particularly favourable for sport. 

Let us start on the Kentish coast. (Southend pier is 
remarkable for length rather than for fish, and it is so 
long since I fished from any piers farther north on our 
east coast — though Clacton and Felixstowe (Landguard 
Point) have a good name for summer bass, and Gorleston 
and Scarborough for autumn codling — that I can hardly 
give useful information. Passing mention must, however, 
be made of the autumn beach-fishing for codling, etc., at 
Aldeburgh and Lowestoft.) In Kent, however, we have 
— within what should, under happier conditions, be easy 
reach of London — Margate, Ramsgate, Deal, and Dover. 
The first two may be bracketed as excellent spots for a 
mixed bag in summer or autumn, a bass or two, a few 
codling, some whiting and flatfish, and perhaps a cod. 
One of the largest conger I ever heard of as taken on 
the rod was hooked from Ramsgate Harbour. Deal 
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Pier is too well known, thanks to the visits of " British 
Sea Anglers " and others, to need much allusion. Small 
pollack and pout and an occasional lobster seem its chief 
attractions in summer ; but in late autumn, up to 
Christmas, the season for whiting and cod, which come 
alongshore with the sprats, attracts a multitude of 
amateurs from all parts, and the small tax levied on 
each rod must realise handsome sums to the owners. 
At Dover, on the other hand, the new promenade pier 
has not, in the piscatorial sense at any rate, realised all 
the hopes with which it was opened, and local anglers 
blame the authorities for not encouraging the sport. 
The Government works, moreover, which have made 
confusion of the bay and even altered the direction of 
local currents for some years, have not improved the 
fishing ; so that much of the old-time pollack and bass 
glories of the Admiralty Pier, and the beach-fishing for 
pollack and other fish of summer nights, must be regarded 
as joys of the past, and those who fish at Dover must, 
I suspect, take to open boats and go out to the deeper 
and less disturbed grounds until at all events peace is 
restored inshore. 

Of piers oh the Sussex coast, the chief from the 
angling point of view are those at Hastings and St 
Leonards, and Brighton, for I never heard of very much 
good being done from Eastbourne ; and that at Bognor 
gives access to only very shallow water, from which only 
very puny flatfish can be looked for. Besides the two 
piers at Hastings and its growing suburb, there are 
stone groynes at the east end of the old town, from 
which in former days I have taken good conger and 
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some bass, while other anglers have been very fortunate 
hereabouts with the latter fish. The most prolific fish 
caught from the old pier was, when I remember it, the 
whiting-pout, and I have on a former page given some 
scores made here. The old Chain Pier, now only a 
memory, at Brighton, used to give good bass, but I 
fancy that undersized flatfish form the bulk of the catch 
from the newer structures. 

In Hampshire, with the Wight, we find very little 
good pier-fishing, and still less from the rocks or shore. 
Cowes, which I last saw in all the solemn sadness of Her 
Majesty's funeral, on February i, is not very famous as 
a sea-fishing resort, though our most famous sea-angler 
makes his home close by ; but the piers and quays now 
and then afford wonderful chances with the grey mullet, 
and I have seen scores of sand-smelts taken from the 
pontoon and slips. Southbourne and Boscombe piers may 
be neglected by anglers, as only a few residents in the 
immediate neighbourhood are now and again able to hit 
off* the rarely recurring conditions that make sport possible 
from either ; nor has Bournemouth pier, once a favourite 
resort of my own, been much better during the past two 
or three years. I have not tried from it for four ; but I 
have had opportunities of walking down it almost every 
fine day of the week, and have never seen much good 
done. In Dorset there is Weymouth, and Weymouth 
has more than one pier and bridge from which those who 
know how may catch bass and grey mullet. It was at 
Weymouth that a gentleman caught mullet a year or two 
ago with macaroni bait, thereby startling readers of The 
Field and sea-anglers generally ; and the Passage Bridge 
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gives good chances of a large bass in squally weather, 
mackerel being the best bait. As to Devon, the pier- 
fisher would do well to go right on to Plymouth. Piers 
there are at Exmouth, Teignmouth, and Torquay^ but the 
fish caught from any one of them on five days out of six 
would not feed a hungry cat. Plymouth, on the other 
hand, offers at times really good fishing from its piers, 
bass and pollack being caught from the Hoe Pier on the 
warm August evenings ; and this is about the farthest 
pier on the south coast, for the rugged shores and mighty 
seas of Cornwall do not favour the erection of such con- 
veniences. Down in the west country, on the other 
hand, will be found more suitable spots for rock-fishing 
— another refuge of the sea-sick — than anywhere east of 
the Start ; and at every mile or two of the Cornish coast 
there is some spot or other among the rocks where, at 
high-water at any rate, there is good chance of bass by 
day and conger by night. We have not, however, such 
rock-fishing in this country as they have in Australia, 
unless it be in the vicinity of Aberdeen, which I know 
only from hearsay ; for in Australia we used to clamber 
over the most fearful faces of almost perpendicular rock, 
reaching at length a narrow ledge where the feet found 
but poor hold, particularly when you had to haul a 5 -lb. 
fish through fifty or sixty feet of air, the fish bumping 
the rock at every yard on the way up. I should think 
that visitors to Biarritz, anxious for a little sea-fishing 
without taking a boat, as a change from the eternal links 
and sands, could get sport with bass on breezy summer 
days among the rocks just beyond the Port des P^cheurs 
or on the other side of the town. The natives use rods 
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of immense length, but the rest of their tackle is coarse. 
My own sea-fishing at Biarritz, in March, has been re- 
stricted to some capital sport with whiting a mile or two 
from shore, but the rocks inside certainly looked to me as 
if they might be very likely spots at another season of 
the year. At Tangier, again, there is some fishing of a 
kind from the rocks in the vicinity of the vanished British 
mole, and I have seen Spaniards land bass, several kinds 
of bream and mullet. The couple shown in the fronti- 

m 

spiece are Tangier Spaniards fishing from the rocks near 
the pier. The site of the old mole is on the farther side 
of this pier, and at high-water a considerable depth might 
be reached from them with a long bamboo rod and float- 
tackle. There are still better rocks round the corner, over 
towards Spartel, from which larger bass, and conger at 
night, are taken on throw-out tackle. 

So much, then, for such sea-fishing in estuaries or 
other sheltered waters, or from piers, bridges, rocks, or 
beaches, as may be practised without danger of sickness. 
I must, in conclusion, say something of other spots suit- 
able for fishing in open boats and some distance from 
shore for those who do not object to the movement. 
Roughly speaking, there is boat-fishing of a kind off* every 
part on the coast, only it varies in season and quality. 
As regards season, some general observations were offered 
in Part V. 

The Kentish and Sussex coasts may be taken to- 
gether, for their fishing is very similar, from the Foreland 
to Chichester. The bed of the sea is sand or shingle, 
with not very considerable stretches of rock ; the coast 
varies between chalk cliffs and low shingly beaches, with 
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sands uncovering at half- tide. Whiting pout and flatfish, 
with some bass and grey mullet, may be regarded as the 
chief summer fish of these counties ; cod and whiting will 
chiefly reward the angler in winter. The pollack are not 
as a rule, very large or numerous, owing to the absence of 
sufficiently extensive reefs of rocks ; nor, save at Seaford 
and one or two other spots in the neighbourhood of 
Beachy Head, is the conger- fishing by any means as 
good as farther west. In Hampshire and Dorset, on the 
other hand, we get the first of the pollack-fishing, and 
grey mullet and bass are in some seasons particularly 
plentiful off Southampton and Weymouth, which may be 
said to mark the boundaries of this intermediate tract of 
the south coast. Lastly, in Devon and Cornwall we get 
sea-fishing in good earnest, the slight additional trouble 
and expense of reaching the resorts so far west from town 
being more than compensated by the quality of the sport. 
Bass start already at Exmouth and continue down to the 
Land's End, while the pollack-fishing improves steadily 
as we go west. Mackerel are, if anything, better on the 
Devon coast than on that of any other south coast 
county. Travelling round the west coast of the island, 
we come to some important spots for bass and conger- 
fishing, particularly on the Welsh coast, the waters round 
Anglesea yielding some very fine bass ; and I believe that 
flies and spinners are hereabouts used from the rocks with 
even better results than the natural bait. 

As regards Scottish and Irish sea-fishing we have con- 
siderably less knowledge than is desirable. The rock- 
fishing in the vicinity of Aberdeen, with long rods and 
mussel-bait, the trailing for large coal-fish in the western 
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lochs, and, in Ireland, the excellent pollack-fishing in the 
neighbourhood of Valentia, Waterville, and one or two 
other places, are known to many, but there is by no 
means the same detailed information available as for the 
home counties. When passing through Berwick in the 
train, I have, just a mile or two to the north of that port, 
seen some rocks that looked very likely spots for shore- 
fishing, and I should like to know more of those rocks. 
It is possible, of course, that they do not command 
sufficiently deep water. 

As I said earlier in this section of the book, there 
seems to be no encouragement to give a number of the 
bearings of the hundreds of grounds, even on our own 
coasts, that so many of us know and visit year after year. 
It would take another hundred pages in order to describe, 
with any hope of identification, . the natural features or 
buildings named in such directions. The utmost that 
seems of possible use is to append a list of some good 
grounds at the different seaside places on our south and 
south-east coast, with an indication of the fish taken on 
each, so that the visitor may insist on his boatman taking 
him to try these different marks. It is wonderful how 
a little spontaneous local lore, however shallow, in the 
amateur quickens the endeavour of the professional. So 
many strangers are in the habit of taking all the fish 
and haggling over prices, that the majority of 'long- 
shoremen have not quite inexcusably acquired a habit 
of earning their pay as easily as possible, spending the 
agreed time on some indifferent ground, where only pout 
or small flatfish are caught The natural remedy for 
such treatment is, obviously, to threaten a change to 
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some other boatman, or else, which is better, to make 
the reward proportionate to the sport shown, and leave a 
part of the catch, over a certain weight or number, for the 
man to sell. 

Grouping these grounds, as in the foregoing pages, 
under " calm " (which, as already indicated, must not be 
read too strictly as signifying a condition like that of the 
Round Pond) and "open," I may name the following: — 



In Yorkshire 

Scarborough. — Rock -fishing from Knipe Point and Colam Hole. 
Boat-fishing on the Ramsdale Scar, opposite the Grand Hotel. 
These marks are for cod-fishing in autumn and winter. 

In Suffolk 

Aldeburgh. — Beach -fishing for winter cod from the "Dirty Wall 
Stakes " to Orford Light. Bass and grey mullet in the Aide. 

In Essex 
Maldon. — Whiting and pout in autumn in Death Crick hole. 

In Kent 

Ramsgate. — Moored to the buoy outside the harbour, a good ground 
for spring and autumn whiting and dabs. 

Deal. — Whiting and cod from the pier in winter months. Also from 
boats anchored over the wrecks opposite Walmer or Sandown 
Castle. 

Dover. — Pollack and bass from the Admiralty Pier (permit to fish 
from the turret is very difficult to get, and must come through 
the castle), and whiting and cod, with a chance of good pollack, 
in boats anchored on the Mole Rock (this was before the new 
works disturbed these waters), or opposite the caves beyond the 
jetty, or under the coastguard station. 
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Sussex 

Hastings. — I'he fishing from the pier has been mentioned. For 
boats the best grounds are the Castle Rocks, for summer 
conger (not very large) and pout ; the Castle Hard, for dabs 
and whiting, opposite the Fishmarket ; the Hooks Hard, for 
mixed fishing, off Fairlight. 

Newhaven. — Just outside the harbour for bass. 

Brighton. — The " New Found Out " Rocks, a good boat-ground. 

Shoreham. — The " Billy Boy," a boat-ground for pollack. 

Littlehampton. — Bass, mullet, and smelts, in the river, almost any- 
where up to Arundel, Bream and other fish outside, on the 
Kingsmere Rocks. 

Hampshire 

Southampton. — Bass in summer and whiting in winter are taken 
from boats off the Medea and Bell Buoys ; there are mullet all 
summer in the Empress Dock ; and whiting -grounds extend 
at intervals from Netley to Calshot. 

Isle of Wight. — In the Medina, Cowes : mullet, bass, and sand-smelts. 
Off Ryde : pout. Whiting on a number of grounds on this shore 
of the island from October to Christmas. 

Bournemouth. — The pier gives a few bass in summer, with abundance 
of small pollack and flatfish, a few dory, and large catches of 
sand-smelts. Boats anchor on the Inner or Outer Durley Rocks 
for pout or pollack ; on the Pier or VVestmost Rocks for conger ; 
on the Outfall or Hard for whiting and flatfish. 

Dorsetshire 

Lulworth. — There is pollack-railing along the coast as far west as 
Durdle Door ; and there are bream, skate, and other large fish 
outside on the Shell Beach, but to fish this takes a whole day. 

Weymouth. — Mention has been made of the bass and grey mullet 
caught from the bridges and in the backwaters, and 1 have done 
well in autumn, with dabs and whiting, from a yacht about two 
or three hundred yards farther out than the pierhead. 

Devonshire 

Teignmouth. — Besides the fishing in the river, already described at 
some length, there is good railing for pollack off the " Parson 
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.ind Clerk " rocks, near Dawlish, and, on the west side, off the 
Oarstone Rock, which stands at the entrance to Torbay. There 
is also a capital whiting and mackerel ground (for September) 
off Maidencombe, just clear of Babbicombe. 

Brlxham. — The Cod Rock is a good boat-anchorage for mixed fishing. 

Plymouth, — Pollack and bass round the Mewstone and Shagstone, 
also off the Quinnows Rocks and Penlee Point. Whiting near 
the Eddyslone ; conger in Knapp Deeps : mullet in the docks. 

Cornwall 

Looe. — Pollack on the Black Hedge and off Downderrj'. 

Fflwey. — Small conger and bass in the harbour, and large pollack, 
bream, and shark on the Tom Ash ground, about four or five 
miles away. 

Me^fagissey. — Bass are sometimes taken from the rocks down at 
Chapel Point ; and the chief grounds for pollack outside are 
Martin X'^ane, Moldeser, Australia, the Gwingeas (also good for 
bass and mackerel), and down at the Deadman. Whiting are 
taken on Martin Vane and on the hard ground farther off. 
Conger down*at the Gribbin or Blackhead. 

Penzance. — Pollack and conger, with other large fish, on the Caddy 
Madden, Ebble, and Stennack grounds. Lowlee and Boscowen 
are other marks in Mounts Bay. Sennen Cove and Land's End 
also offer good fishing, with pollack rocks over by the Longship 
Lighthouse, and the finest all-round fishing in deep water out 
on the Pole Bank, beyond the Scilly Islands. 

The Isle. of Man is reported to afford some of the 
finest sea-fishing obtainable on our coasts, but I cannot 
write of it from personal knowledge. 

So much, then, of sea-fishing on our coasts. The sea- 
angler is particularly favoured by residence on the coast 
of the Channel, for he has within reach a marvellous 
variety of fishes : the cod and herring families from 
northern waters, the mackerels and red mullets from 
more southern seas, and the important group of flatfishes, 
which may be regarded as fish of the temperate belt. 
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Nor are the weather and geographical conditions less 
propitious. Say what we may of the English climate — 
and there are times in which it provokes language best 
suited to the latitude of Malebolge — our summer days 
are ideal for fishing purposes, with a breeze to take us 
out in the morning, another breeze to bring us home in 
the evening, and the greater part of the day fine and 
calm. The west coast of Scotland and Ireland excepted 
— and even these have intervals of calm anchorage — the 
configuration of these island shores is such as to favour 
the use of small boats, given average caution and the 
necessary experience of handling boats, and knowledge 
of local tides and currents. A little common-sense will 
be well spent in the choice of a seaside place for those 
who, with a limited holiday in the summer, desire to 
spend as much as possible of their time afloat and with 
good chances of sport. Let me at once disclaim any 
ability to advise with certainty on any such problematic 
quantity as the British climate. At the same time, the 
north coast of Devon and Cornwall, as well as such 
exposed spots as Selsey, or even Brighton, may be 
neglected by those with only limited opportunities in 
the matter of time, as it might very well happen that 
a whole fortnight might elapse before they were able to 
get afloat. An estuary is of course the safest. At Teign- 
mouth, for instance, though the sporting prospects of days 
might vary as on other grounds, there is no reason why 
small boats should not fish the bass-grounds in the river 
every day of the week and every week of the year, for 
the force and direction of the wind could never make 
the river unsafe. Plymouth, too, is another spot where, 
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no matter where the wind is, one or other of the fishing- 
grounds is always to be reached. Where there is a pier 
or harbour, of course, weather is of less consequence, and 
the continual hiring of boats is avoided. This brings me 
to the cost of sea-fishing, about which I must, in con- 
clusion, say a few words in addition to such obiter dicta 
as may have gone before. 

Sea-fishing should, I think, be characterised as a cheap 
sport. Not that there is any need to contrast it in this 
respect with yachting or horse- racing and to say that 
it costs nothing at all. There are other forms of fishing 
much cheaper. The week-end bank -fishermen at Sun- 
bury or Pulborough may enjoy their sport for a fraction 
of what the sea-fisher has to spend on his. Even those 
who live at the coast, and who have consequently nothing 
to spend on travelling, must lay out a good deal for 
boat- hire, unless, that is, they are satisfied with the 
generally meagre sport obtainable from piers. Tackle 
and bait are not very heavy items. For a couple of 
sovereigns I would undertake to buy any one a sea- 
angling outfit — a rod, reel, line, and some leads and hooks 
— that should, with ordinary care, last him a twelve- 
month. The cost of bait varies according to the bait 
itself, or according to the difficulty of procuring it in 
any locality. Lugworms and ragworms will cost four- 
pence a dozen in some places, and fourpence a score in 
others. Sand-eels are always rather costly: about a 
shilling a day, or sixpence a tide, may be allowed for 
them down in Devon, and an angler may think himself 
lucky to be able to rely on a regular supply even at that 
price. Green crab often commands a price quite out of 
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proportion to its abundance, the difficulty being to find 
the right lads to gather only the soft crabs and reject 
the hard. Squid also, which may be had for a few pence 
a dozen by any one with the inclination and opportunity 
to visit the trawlers as they drop anchor in the bay, may 
eventually cost as much as sixpence apiece to the angler 
who has to wire for them to a distant port, and pay 
carriage on them by rail. Of other baits there are 
herrings, costing perhaps a penny apiece ; and mackerel, 
which may, in times of scarcity, cost eightpence. The 
fishmonger has not much else that serves the purpose ; 
dabs, whiting, plaice, or haddock being useless, save for 
the crab-pots, though a strip of gurnard or garfish skin 
is much favoured by some as a whiffing-bait, and I have 
before now caught bass on a small dab. 

The chief item of expenditure, then, for the sea-angler 
is, if we exclude railway travel and accommodation in 
hotel or lodgings (and one might, with almost as much 
fairness, include clothing and victuals), the hire of boats, 
particularly where the sportsman's comfort or success 
involves engaging a boatman, or even, as in some places 
he must, two. A day's fishing, for instance, on any 
deep-water grounds, such as the Kingsmere Rocks (from 
Littlehampton), the Shell Beach (from Lulworth), or the 
Pole Bank (from Scilly) requires a roomy boat and the 
services of at least two boatmen. I have even taken a 
large boat and three men to catch whiting off the Eddy- 
stone, from Plymouth ; but two men would have sufficed, 
as the third merely drank my beer. Such considerable 
outings involve an expenditure of anything up to a 
sovereign for the day, and it is usual to provide lunch (cheese 
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and beer at least) for the men. On a more moderate 
scale, however, two shillings an hour should suffice, save 
at the most fashionable watering-places (such as Scar- 
borough or Torquay), where the watermen, " land-rats " for 
the most part, practise a good deal of recognised robbery, 
though half a crown is sometimes demanded, and given, 
for the first hour. As the distance increases from 
London, prices rule lower, and it is increasingly easier 
to make a reasonable arrangement by the week or 
month. Anything below five -and -thirty shillings per 
week, for the exclusive services of a sailing- boat and 
man, or a sovereign in the case of rowing-boats, bait 
being included, must, I think, be regarded as moderate, 
and I always add a small present at the end of the time 
and let the man sell the bulk of each day's catch. These 
matters must always, however, be left to individual 
judgment where local tariffs are subject, as they usually 
are, to variation. The readiness of a really good pro- 
fessional fisherman to secure a customer by the week or 
month depends on the condition of local fisheries and 
the number of visitors in the town. In the height of 
the season in any of the more crowded resorts, he can 
generally make more by serving many customers for 
short periods, by the hour or day. Oh the other hand, 
there is something to be said, particularly for one of such 
precarious means of livelihood, for regular weekly pay, 
wet weather or fine, and this he will not fail to take into 
account. Against such contract, however, binding him to 
long service, he will also, if he knows his business, set the 
probability (according to the locality) of those sudden 
visitations of summer mackerel or mullet that may in a 
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few hours bring as much grist to his mill as, in the 
ordinary way, would cost him a week's hard work. I 
think it is right to act as generously as possible with the 
genuine fisherfolk. I say this here unreservedly. I have 
said it before, not by any means with the unqualified 
assent of brother- sportsmen, who in some cases regard 
the fisherman as well able to look after himself I do 
not. That the defensive system of the 'longshore loafer 
who obtrudes himself on the attention of week-end 
holiday-makers at places like Ramsgate or Hastings is 
quite as complete as could be desired, I would not for 
one moment deny ; but I never yet found an industrial 
class worse able to protect its own interests than the 
true fishermen, and I claim in a small way to know 
something of them on more coasts than one. That 
many keen sportsmen are nowadays compelled to enjoy 
their recreation and keep up appearances on incon- 
veniently small incomes is unfortunately only too true ; 
but they will scarcely add to their own pleasure by 
haggling with poor fishermen over an extra shilling or 
two, while meanness in the commissariat will earn for 
them an even worse character — and thereby militate far 
more against their chances of an enjoyable stay in one 
or other of the little west-country, or other, resorts in 
which the fishing population forms the majority — than 
excessive caution in the matter of fees. As a general 
rule, and allowing perhaps for a difference in liquor (I 
permit my man as a rule only ginger-beer afloat, though 
I do not constitute myself surety for his sobriety when 
ashore), the man should fare the same as the master, 
and he will as a rule be found delicately appreciative of 
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fair sharing of a pasty, a bird, or a cheese. Those who 
neglect to bring out these quah'ties in the dwellers by the 
sea — and of their good taste and sympathetic feeling I 
have from time to time had proofs innumerable — overlook 
a very important factor in the pleasure of their holiday'. 

A friend suggested that it might be useful if I gave 
some indication, in this concluding section, on the fresh- 
water fishing obtainable quite near the towns selected for 
mention, as so many anglers like to vary their angling, 
and to spend one day among the roach and pike, another 
with the whiting and mackerel. It seems to me, however, 
that anything in the nature of detail under this head 
would only occupy much space with apparently irrelevant 
matter, so the following hints must suffice. 

Those who fish on the coast of Norfolk or Suffolk are 
more or less in touch with the Broads — Oulton, with its 
perch and roach ; Barton Broad, not far from Yarmouth ; 
Wroxham Broad, etc. — as well as with the excellent roach- 
fishing in the Yare, at Cantley (" Devil's House Reach "), 
the rudd of Potter Heigham Sounds, the pike of the 
Suffolk Waveney, and trout in the Lark. The Little 
Ouse (Suffolk) has roach and dace all summer and 
autumn, Brandon being a good station ; the Stour and 
Gipping offer perch and coarse fish generally. 

Essex is not, in its coast tracts, particularly famous 
for river- fishing, though salmon have before now been 
netted in the Blackwater (which looks anything but a 
salmon-river), and the same water, at Langford, has roach 
and other coarse fish. 

On the Kentish coast we find good bream-fishing in 
the Hythe Grand Military Canal (is. a day, or 2s. 6d. a 
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month). This can be fished from Margate, as also can 
the Stour for roach (this river has also trout and pike 
higher up). There are good pike at times in the Seabreak 
reach of the Hythe Canal. 

In Sussex there is the famous coarse fishing of both 
Ouse and Arun (Pulborough and Amberley on the latter) ; 
and there is good bream-fishing on the Cuckmere, near 
Eastbourne. 

Hampshire has some rather famous inland fishing, 
notably the trout -fishing of the Itchen and the pike of 
the Stour. The salmon-fishing in the Hampshire Avon 
is not available, but visitors to Bournemouth in winter 
hav? some really good pike- and roach-fishing (by day- 
ticket) no farther away than Ringwood. 
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Littlehampton, 36, 169, 190, 213 
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Man, Isle of, 214 

March fishing, 182 

Margate, 143, 205, 221 
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Marks, taking, 137, 195 

May fishing, 180 

Mediterranean fish and fishing, 18 //., 

Z7. 56, 79. 14s, 168, 194 
Mevagissey, 38, 153, 179, 214 
Mexico, Oulf of, 194 
** Minchin " hook, 92 
Minchin, Mr. C. (). (on whiffing- 

leads), 138 
Mogador, 36 
Monk-fish, 20 

Morocco, fishing in, 37, 55, 209 
Morwong, >8 f/., 57 
Mullet, grey, 18 //., 20, 29,35, '>o» 

III, 121, 143, 168, 171, 179, 

290, 209. See also Red Mullet 
Multiplying winch, 80 
Muraena, 18 «., 56 
Mussel as bait, 32, li, 40, 47, 105, 

107, 117, 171, 179, 210 
Mussels, dried, 106 

Nannygai, 18 ;/., 57 

Naze, the, 203 

Neap tides, 184 

Newhaven, 204, 213 

New South Wales, fish of, 18 ;/. 
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Norfolk, 220 

Norwegian fish-food, 106 

Norwegian method of ground-baiting, 

170 
Nottingham reel, 167 
November fishing, 22, 33, 202 
Nuneham, 115 
Nurse, 56 

October fishing, 32, 33, iii, 120, 

182, 183 
Octopus, 18, 116 
Ouse, 221 
Oysters, 181 

Pad, The " Aflalo," 26 

Palermo, 170. 

Parker, Mr. (and wire lines), 85 

"Parson and Clerk" Rocks (Daw- 

lish), 122 
Paste bait, 37, 121 



Paternoster, 87, 88, 89, 172 

Patterson, Dr. C. S., 26 n. 

Pay ton, Mr. C, 122 

Pear-shaped lead, 88 

Penzance, 214 

Pier-fishing, 21, 24, 34, 50, 92, in, 

130, 144, 167 
Pike-fishing, 115 
Pilchard, 29, 33, 55, 56, 105, 117, 

132, 140, 158, 179 
Pipe-fish, 17 «., 52 
Pipe-lead, 148 

Plaice, 17 «., 20, 21, 39, 40, 193 
Plano-convex minnow, 162 
Playing fish, 144, 165, 169 
Plummeting, 92, 123, 133, 161 
Plymouth, 37, 106, in, 116, 122, 

147, 171, 204, 208, 214 
Pollack, 17 «., 28, 33, 52, 92, no, 

118, 120, 132, 141, 143, 146, 

164, 165, 172, 179, 183, 186, 

210 
Poole, 204 
Poor-cod, 17 »., 34 
Porbeagle shark, 17 «., 55, 145, 146 
Potter Heigham Sounds, 220 
Pout, or pouting, 17 «., 22, 33, 89, 

109, 147, I79» 202 
Prawn bait, 105, 120 
Preserving baits, 105 
** Priest," 25 
Pulborough, 221 
Pulley-blocks, 78 

Quicksilver, polishing leads with, 
96 

Ragworms, 37, 52, 105, 106, no, 

HI 
Railing, 92, 161 
Railton, Mr. James (on artificial eels), 

121 
Rain, fishing in the, 200 
Ramsgate, 205, 212 
Ray's liver as bait, 24, 105, 120 
Rays, 20, 54, 56, I45» ^93 
Red mullet, 18 «., 37, 47, 181 
Red rock-cod, 18 «., 57 
'• Redspinner," 44, 194 
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Retainable sizes of fish (Gresham 

scale), 43 
Rings for rods, 78, 79 
Ring wood, 221 
Rock-fishing, 156, 173, 208 
Rockling as bait for conger, 45, 119 
Rod versus handline, 76, 87 
Rods, 76, 99, 166 
Rough-hound, 56 
Round fish, 20 
Rowhound, 56 
Rubber eels, 92, 121 
Rubber knob on rod-butt, 79 

St. Leonards, 206 

Salcombe, 76, xi6, 142, 186 

Salmon in season, 180 

Sand-dab, 17 w. 

Sand-eel, 17 «., 23, 29, 49, 105, 107, 

112, 120, 150, 168, 171 
Sand-smelt, 17 «., 40, 47, 49, 201 
Sand- whiting, 18 «., 58 
Sarago, 18 n., 56 
«*Sarcelle" bait, 106 
Scad, 17 «., 31 
Scarborough, 205, 212 
Schnapper, 18 «., 52, 54, 56, 90 
Scotland, 173, 181, 210 
Scraping for sand-eels, 113 
Sea-bream. See Bream 
Sea Fish, 194 
Sea Fisherman, The, 17 
Sea-fishing on the English Coast, 89, 

194 
Sea-horse, 52 
Sea-scorpion, 17 n,, 49 
Sea-sickness, 186, 193 
Season, 179, 180 
September fishing, 32, 182, 195 
Sergeant Baker, 18 «., 57 
Shad, 18 
Shaldon, 47 
Sharks, 17 n,, 18 «., 20, 52, 54, 55, 

79, 132, 145 
Shaw, Mr. Walter (quoted), 67, 116, 

142, 149, 150, 186 
Shoreham, 204, 213 
Shrimps, 105, 120, 168 
Silk lines, 85 



Silver whiting. See Whiting. 

Size of bait, ill 

Size of hook, 133 

Skate, 17 «., 56 

"Snades,", 134 

Sole, 17 «., 20, 39 

Southampton, 50, 204, 213 

Southbourne, 207 

Southend, 106, 185, 204, 205 

Speed of boat in railing, 164 

Spinning, 156, 172 

Spoon-bait, 124 

"Spoon-phantom," 124 

Sprat, 119, 187 

Spring tides, 184 

Spur-dog, 56 

Squid as bait, 33, 40, 45, 57, 105, 

106, 116, 158 
Stingray, 18 «., 58 
** Straight-pull" tackles, 89, 96 
** Strapping" conger, 46 
Striking fish, 135, 148, 151 
Suez, 170 

Suffolk, 172, 212, 220 
Summer fishing, 21 
Sussex, 202, 209 
Sydney, 57, 121, 156, 204 

Tangier, 37, 209 

Tarpon-fishing, 86 

Tarpon -hooks, 159 

Teignmouth, 32, 50, 113, 115, 121, 

122, 143, 179, 195, 199, 200, 

208, 213 
Teign, the, 22, 47, iii, 120, 123, 

148, 152, 153 
Temperature, 179 
Thames estuary, 204 
Throw-out lines, 172 
Thunderstorms, 200 
Tides, 85, 137, 138, 146, 179, 184, 

199 
Tinned hooks, 94 
Top rings, 78 
Torquay, 32, 208 
Traglin, 18 «., 57, 131 
Tunny, 18, t^^ 
Turbot, 17 ;/., 20, 39, 40, 47, 106, 

181 
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Turkish hooks, 95 
Tuscany, 38 

Undersized flatfish, 42 

Valcntia, 211 
Vegetable baits, 121 
*• Vermin" of the sea-angler, 52, 54, 
146 

Wales, 181, 200 
Walker, Mr. Charles, 37 
Waterville, 211 
Wavcney, the, 220 
Weather, 164, 185, 186 
Weed-bait, 169 

Weevers, 17 «•, 52, 53» 5^ 
Weymouth, 171, 207, 213 
Whelk -bait, 33 

Whiffing-tackle, 29, 30, 87, 92, 119, 
123, 133, 161 



Whiting, 17 «., 20, 21, 28, 31, 32, 
52, 89, 109, 116, 117, 131, 
172, 179, 204, 205, 206 

Whiting-pollack. See Pollack 

Whiting-pout. See Pout 

Whiting-will, or Will, 22, 202 

Whitsuntide, fishing at, 183 

Wight, Isle of, 213 

Wilcocks, the late J. C, 27, 114, 
194, 204 

Winches, 80 

Winter fishing, 21, 179 

Wire gimps, 86 

Wire lines, 84 

Woodbridge, 203 

Worms, sea, no, 168 

Wrasses, 17 «., 52, 58 

Yorkshire, 21, 212 
Zokka hooks, 95 



THE END 
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The 
"FIELD " 



Ion all oom- 
psUtors bope- 
luily bshlud. 
. . . Hu-dy-i 
Bodi, like the 

the proverb, 



Mr. J. J. HAKDV maliine 1"' R^orJ Tou™anitiit C.iai wiili mi i8 ft. .Sittl Ctiiiic Cane 
Built Rod, which his ntvtr bMii Ijeawn under Iht sinie cndilion,*. 

CATALOaUE AND ANGLER'S GUIDE, FREE 

BDMDKEDS OF IU.DSTIIATIOMS. All Latest Hints on AngllnB imd AppUaDOsa. 

HARDY BROS., ALNWICK 

j LONDON, ei FALL MALL. S.W. 
BaUtll Bruicbaa^EDINBDRaH, S S. ST. DAVID STREET. 
( HANCHBBTER. 12 ft 14 HOULT STREET. 



B»I»bllah»d OVT T»o CanturlM 



FISHINC HOD & TACKLE 
MANUFACTURERS 

WholBsalB, HetnU, and Export 



A. CARTER & CO, L™ 

137 ST. JOHN ST. ROAD, , oHnnN FT 

Factory-], 2, and 3 Rosebery Avenue, LiUni/V/n, EiAj, 

All sea KISHKR'S should remembet thai CARTERS have made a 
specialily of their rctjuiremcnli, and hold ihe largest and most practical Stock 
of Sea Rods, Reels, and Appliances in the Kingdom, 

CARTER'S COMPACT SEA TACKLE OUTFIT 

Registered 



No. 1 at 10/6— Containing Two Deal Adjustable Leads, One Twisted Gut 
Trace, I Dozen Assorted Huulis, for Whiting and Cod on Twisted Gut, 

1 Clement's Boom, l Bates Patent Spreader, l Carter Diamond Paternoster, 

2 Mackerel Spinners, I Dozen Brass Swivels. 

Mo. 2 at 12/6— Same as No. I, with l Dozen Bates Hooks, assorted, i Dozen 
Minchin ilooksi assorted, I Dozen Twisted Gut Lengths, additional. 

No. 3 at 15/6— Same as No. 2, with 2 Sand Eels, Half-a-dozen Bass Flies, 
2 Twisted Casts, additional. 



FISHJl/G GAZETTE. Octoitr 27. —"The want of a small, conipacl, wtll-fiited case 
for Sea Anglcn has long li«n fell. Too ofien one finds on nsching iheii dntinaimn ihal 
some very nece^snTy article baa twoi forgoiien. This ariaett rhnnigh having the diflerent 
hooks and tackkca in lepanilc boxes, and nol all toceiher. Messrs. Carter & Co. have, ihere- 
fijte, placed on Itie market thdr neiv ' Compact outfit, some lillle idea of which mav be 
ffleaned from the illustration. The case is, as its name implin, compact, being only 74 in. kdig, 
. ._ L___j __j _ :. J — .. ..„^ therefore, be eaujy earned in the coai-poclMt. The 



fitted with eveiythilie necessary for a Sea K 



ie very popuh 



All Anrlers should send for our new lllaMratcd Price Ltst, which contains most 
^^^ olthe Spcclalltlu mentioned In this work, post free on receipt of card. 



SOME GOOD BOOKS OF SPORT 



Royal Zvo, Cloth gilt. Illustrated in Colours, £2 : 2s. net 

THE BRITISH THOROUGHBRED HORSE 

His History and Breeding, together with an 
Exposition of the Figure System 

By WILLIAM ALLISON, M.A.Oxon. 

P^ditor of " Breeding Racehorses by the Figure System " and 
" Special Commissioner" of The Sportsman 



Medium Svo. Cloth gilt. With Illustrations in Colour. 1 8 j. net 

FROM GLADIATEUR TO PERSIMMON 

Turf Memories of Thirty Years 

By SYDENHAM DIXON {''^\g\\zxiV' oi The Sportsman) 
Mediian Svo. Cloth gilt. Illustrated. 2 1 s. net 

SIXTY YEARS ON THE TURF 

The Life and Times of George Hodgman, 1840- 1900 

Arranged by CHARLES R. WARREN 



TWO BOOKS BY "THE BRITISH YEOMAN" 

I. 

THE SPORT OF KINGS. By W. Scarth Dixon. With 
Portrait. Crown Svo. Cloth. 6s. 

" Certainly one of the best books on hunting yet published." — Sporting Life. 

II. 

IN THE NORTH COUNTREE : Annals and Anec- 
dotes of Horse, Hound, and Herd. By w. Scarth 

Dixon. Illustrated. Demy Svo. Cloth. los. 6d. net. 



SOME GOOD BOOKS OF SPORT— Con^infied : 



THREE BOOKS BY "NAT GUBBINS" 

I. 

THE FLOWING BOWL 
A Treatise on Drinks of all Kinds and of all Nations 

By Edward Spencer. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 5s. 

" An exceptionally clever and entertaining book." — Newmarket Journal. 

II. 

THE GREAT GAME ; and How it is Played 

By Edward Spencer. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 5s. 

" No one will care to lay it down until the last page is reached." — Sportsman. 

III. 

CAKES AND ALE: A Memory of Many Meals 

By Edward Spencer. 
Third Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 2s. 

The Earl of Rosebery, K.G. , writes : " I never thought to read a cookery 
book through ; but then I never came across so pleasant a one." 



SPORTING FICTION 
THE SPENDTHRIFT 

By Francis Dodsworth. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 6s. 

' ' Mr. Dodsworth knows his subject root and branch. This book bears the 
stamp of actuality, and its analysis is analysis of a type of character which, even 
if one had not met it so often, one would be quite willing to accept, so real is it 
made." — The Daily Graphic. 



CINDERPATH TALES 

By William Lindsey. 

Crown 8vo. Cloth, with Pictorial Cover. 3s. 6d. 

" No athlete past or present should fail to read it." — The Sportsman. 



LONDON: GRANT RICHARDS 

9 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 
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